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Progress in Metropolitan Integration 


By THOMAS H. REED 


Municipal Consultant 





I 


HILE we have a right to be proud of 
our achievements in the internal man- 
agement of American cities, the rapid 
spread of population in their environs has cre- 
ated new difficulties much faster than remedies 
have been applied. Five hundred years ago 
most people who worked in a city could live 
no further from their work than a horse-drawn 
tram or shank’s mare could take them con- 
veniently. Fifty years ago nearby suburbs were 
peopled by steam-railroad commuters and cus- 
tomers of the rapidly developing trolley lines. 
Up to that time, however, the outward move- 
ment of population in search of cheaper rents 
and precious light and air had not been so 
rapid but that city growth by annexation had 
been able to keep up with it. With the devel- 
opment of the automobile and the paved high- 
way city population has literally exploded over 
the surrounding country until in many places 
more of the population which economic forces 
have drawn to the city live outside of it than 
in it. This result is most notable, of course, 
in the case of our great population centers, but 
there is scarcely an urban community so small 
or of such slow growth that it is not evident. 
The effects of this outward sweep of city 
workers by bus, streetcar, subway, steam train, 
and automobile have been complicated fur- 
ther by the movement of industry into the out- 
skirts so that in numerous instances the morn- 
ing outward rush of factory workers from the 
city almost equals the inward rush to the 
stores, shops, and industries of the center. 
Once in ten years the Census Bureau gives us 
some figures on metropolitan areas of which 
the old cities are now only the cores, but so 
swift is the movement of population that these 
statistics are out of date almost as soon as pub- 


lished. In some localities the outward move- 
ment was checked or diverted by war condi- 
tions and postwar building bottlenecks but the 
fundamental causes which have produced it 
are as potent as ever. It is even encouraged by 
FHA mortgage policies which favor homes in 
new sections rather than in old ones. There 
seems to be no end to the wider and wider 
distribution of urban population in what for 
lack of a better word we call “metropolitan” 
areas. 

This outthrust of population has paid no 
attention to municipal boundaries. The larger 
metropolitan areas have spread over vast ex- 
panses of territory, engulfing old satellite com- 
munities and often extending into several 
counties or even states. All of them contain 
several units of local government and some of 
them contain hundreds. This situation has 
produced complications of two kinds, one set 
of which affects the city and the other its en- 
virons. 

The outward movement has drained the 
older sections of the cities of population and 
has promoted a progressive degeneration in 
the character of these sections, commonly 
called “blight.” This is hard on the owners of 
property, the banks and insurance companies 
that hold mortgages, and the city which de- 
pends largely on property taxes for its reve- 
nues. It would not bother the cities too much 
financially if they could reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment pro tanto for every family that moves 
out. That, however, is impossible. General 
overhead is not affected, many city services 
cost as much for three families in a block as 
for five, and the émigrés come back into the 
city to work, play, and shop, continuing to 
use facilities to whose cost they no longer di- 
rectly contribute. Nor do they participate any 
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longer in the political life of their old city. It 
is the unhappy fact that the brains and leader- 
ship of many a city have disqualified them- 
selves for doing anything for the good goverri- 
ment of the city by moving into the suburbs 
so that the city is threatened not only with fi- 
nancial but political bankruptcy. 

Many of the units into which the popula- 
tion has spread have neither the governmental 
machinery nor the financial resources to pro- 
vide the services necessary to decent urban liv- 
ing. A rural town or county, suddenly trans- 
formed into a hive of humanity living in small 
houses on 50-foot lots, is in a pitiable state. It 
struggles hopelessly to disengage itself from 
the habits of its rural past and to find money 
for improvements. The newcomers, whose lit- 
tle homes are assessed at $3,000 to $5,000, do 
not pay enough taxes to cover the education 
of their children, much less build highways, 
sewers, disposal plants, and fire houses. Only 
by cooperation on the part of many units, usu- 
ally including the nucleus city from which all 
the trouble spread, can the major problems of 
the area be solved. Only by some sort of uni- 
fied command can plans and resources be in- 
tegrated to secure the wholesome develop- 
ment of the enlarged community. 

The problem of metropolitan integration is 
one of the most serious facing the American 
people today and yet, taking the country as a 
whole, almost nothing has been done about it. 
On no domestic topic has more been said, €x- 
cept possibly the weather, and on very few has 
less been done. 

Some forty years ago I stood on the deck of 
a ferry in San Francisco Bay. It was one of 
those rare clear days when every detail of the 
marvelous panorama was etched against a 
bright blue sky. It suddenly occurred to me 
how wonderful it would be if all the com- 
munities around the Bay, all of which owed 
their existence to that magnificent sheet of 
water, were united under one government, to 
pursue under united direction aims worthy of 
the incomparable capital of the Pacific. Why 
not get rid of the lot of petty mayors, alder- 
men, and supervisors and the unnecessary mul- 
titude of overlapping jobs. I thought I had 
discovered something big and new. I imagined 
I had hit on something comparable to the 


discovery of the Bay itself, that I was the mod. 
ern intellectual equivalent of the bearded 
Portola who first looked down upon it from 
the Oakland hills. I thought I had only to 
communicate my discovery and Greater San 
Francisco would spring to life. I hurried of 
the boat and wrote an article which | dis. 
patched betimes to the Pacific Monthly. It was 
accepted and paid for and that was the last | 
ever heard of it. It was not even published 
and, needless to say, there is not now or likely 
to be a Greater San Francisco. 

My next essay at metropolitan integration 
was in 1916 as consultant for a group of citi- 
zens interested in establishing on the east side 
of San Francisco Bay a “City and County of 
Alameda.” This was a more manageable, if 
less romantic, project than a Greater San Fran- 
cisco and was backed by a strong committee 
with money in the treasury. This time I wrute 
not an article but a charter. It was novel 
among similar proposals as it completely uni- 
fied all administrative activities but continued 
the existing units as boroughs, each with its 
own council with power to make regulations 
in such matters as the sale of liquor and to 
determine how much should be spent on pub- 
lic improvements to be charged to the bor- 
ough’s taxpayers. This charter never came to 
a vote but a somewhat similar one proposed 
by an official commission was voted on and 
defeated a year or two later. 

It is interesting that the Alameda effort of 
1916 fell in the same year that the City and 
County of Denver, carved out of Arapahoe 
County, Colorado, was finally given the bless- 
ing of the courts. From that time until Janu- 
ary 1, 1949 not a single city-county consolida- 
tion took effect anywhere in the United States 
—a whole generation of frustration during 
which no metropolitan communities were ac- 
tually integrated except under the annexation 
statute of Virginia. 

This disappointing result was not from lack 
of trying. Again and again public-spirited citi- 
zens have come forward with proposals for 
governments of metropolitan scope, only to 
go down to defeat. The one that came nearest 
to success was the charter proposed for a 
Greater Pittsburgh, embracing the whole of 
Allegheny County. The movement for a bor- 
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ough plan of government for Greater Pitts- 
burgh began as an effort on the part of the 
smaller municipalities to head off legislation 
annexing them outright to Pittsburgh but it 
developed into a genuine try for integration. 
The official commission (Commission to Study 
Municipal Consolidation in Counties of the 
Second Class) first secured an enabling con- 
stitutional amendment. As drawn it provided 
for ratification by a majority vote in two-thirds 
of the cities, boroughs, and townships (122 in 
all) in Allegheny County. As it came out of 
the legislature it provided for a two-thirds ma- 
jority in a majority of the units. This was the 
rock on which the most ambitious of all cam- 
paigns for integration finally was wrecked. A 
charter was prepared by the commission, wa- 
tered down considerably by the legislature, 
and submitted to the people. It was a “feder- 
ated” or borough plan, preserving the identity 
within the greater city of all 122 local units. 
The charter had the support of the Mellons 
and the Westinghouse interests but was op- 
posed by the U.S. Steel Corporation. A fabu- 
lous amount of money was spent on the cam- 
paign. It carried by a two-thirds majority in 
Pittsburgh and in the county as a whole, but 
it got the necessary two-thirds majority in only 
58 of the 62 local units required. This was in 
1929 and no serious attempt to renew the fight 
has been made in Pittsburgh since. 

It is worth while to spend a little time on 
this Pittsburgh case because it very clearly 
represents the difficulties that confront genu- 
ine metropolitan integration. Here was the 
mildest of consolidation measures, giving to 
the central government of the city-county not 
much more than county powers. It did little 
but tack the name of Pittsburgh over that of 
Allegheny on the map. It had powerful sup- 
port with barrels of money. A very intelligent 
educational campaign was waged in its be- 
half over many months. Yet the charter lost. 
It was defeated by a combination of industrial- 
ists who wanted to control the police in the 
boroughs and cities where their plants were 
located, the petty politicians, and the bull- 
headed standpat citizens for whom anything 
new was anathema. That is a very hard com- 
bination to beat. 

Only one similar effort has actually suc- 
ceeded. St. Louis (1930), Miami (1947), and 
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Birmingham (1948) have failed to get en- 
abling amendments. Mayor Curley launched 
a commission in 1930 to plan a Greater Bos- 
ton. I served on it briefly—vice W. B. Munro. 
It was an able body headed by Professor 
Joseph Henry Beale of the Harvard Law School. 
It had a good cause but it did not get to first 
base. No Republican legislature was willing 
to risk the enlargement of a city which it be- 
lieved would continue to be dominated by 
Mayor Curley with whose political arts no 
“Proper Bostonian” has been able to compete. 
Most of the proposals have been milk and 
water compromises, but no amount of conces- 
sion to the particularism of the outlying units 
has been able to win them to support even a 
shadow of integration. Down to August 1947 
the score had been exactly zero except for 
constant progress in keeping the political 
boundaries of Virginia cities in line with their 
social and economic limits. 

This is the point at which to say some- 
thing about “functional consolidation,” which 
means merely the handling of one or more 
functions of local government on a metropoli- 
tan, or at least county-wide, basis. Of this there 
has been some, but one cannot say a great deal. 
The most conspicuous instances have been 
where ad hoc bodies have been set up to pro- 
vide such services as water, sewers and sewage 
disposal, parks, and planning. This practice 
is by no means a new one. Among the most 
conspicuous examples are the Chicago Sani- 
tary District, authorized in 1889, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Metropolitan Commission, dating 
back to 1889 as to sewers, to 1893 as to parks, 
and 1895 as to water. There is no trend to- 
ward the establishment of such districts. They 
come into being when public safety or con- 
venience is so seriously threatened that some- 
thing has to be done about it. They meet rela- 
tively little resistance from the politicians be- 
cause they increase rather than otherwise the 
jobs to be distributed and do not disturb the 
grip of any organization on the city govern- 
ment. The most recent crop of ad hoc authori- 
ties has been in the field of regional planning 
—which is, let me hasten to say, a grand idea— 
which gets by because it hurts nobody to make 
plans, so everybody can regard them with 
equanimity, including the politicos who just 
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love the new public works projects which oc- 
casionally come out of the planners’ dreams. 

By the same token, the integration of met- 
ropolitan communities is not hastened by the 
creation of such ad hoc authorities. Even if 
enough of them were created to handle all the 
problems of the metropolitan area, they would 
still have to be integrated among themselves. 
Indeed, it is probable the creation of such dis- 
tricts, by meeting particular public necessities, 
removes some of the demand which would ex- 
ist otherwise for genuine integration. 

Another type of functional consolidation, 
more constructive and more generally appli- 
cable, consists in the simple transfer of a gov- 
ernmental activity from the smaller or munici- 
pal units to the larger or county unit. This 
reduces cost, gets rid of surplus jobs, and, 
where the county is reasonably the equivalent 
of the metropolitan area, represents real prog- 
ress toward integration. There has been an in- 
creasing amount of such consolidation but 
there has not been enough of it yet to make a 
dent in the hard shell of the metropolitan 
problem. It is to be encouraged wherever pos- 
sible but it is apt to meet strong opposition 
because it usually means that some people lose 
their jobs and politicians lose some patronage 
or power. The politicians, however, cannot 
sway the sentimental voter as they do by ring- 
ing the changes on their devotion to “dear old 
Siwash City.” No one has yet shed a tear for 
the dear old assessor's office or the dear old 
highway department. 

Coming back now to real metropolitan inte- 
gration, we have but two reasons for encour- 
agement. Virginia has on her statute books a 
plan by which cities can extend their bound- 
aries to include the urban or about-to-become 
urban territory around them, and the City of 
Baton Rouge and East Baton Rouge Parish 
actually have been consolidated as of January 
1, 1949. Just as rigor mortis apparently had 
set in on the corpse of metropolitan integra- 
tion it sat up in the coffin and shouted, “Hey, 
folks, see what I can do in Louisiana, of all 
unlikely places!” 


II 


HE adverb “apparently” in the preceding 
sentence was used advisedly for in Virginia 
there has been continued progress in metro- 


politan integration, little noticed by the rest 
of the United States. Virginia is unique among 
the forty-eight states in providing a general 
scheme of city-county separation. Second-class 
cities (over 5,000 population) are partially, 
and first-class cities (10,000 or more) are al 
most entirely separated governmentally from 
the counties in which they are situated geo 
graphically. The second-class cities continue 
to make use on a pro rata basis of certain 
county officers and facilities. First-class cities 
may share a circuit judge with the neighboring 
county and may contract with the county for 
the joint use of jails, almshouses, etc. In no 
case, however, are the people of a city of either 
class subject to the jurisdiction of the county 
board or obliged to pay a county tax. There is 
some room for argument as to whether the 
Virginia law applies the principle of separa- 
tion to units too small for county as well as 
municipal responsibilities. English and Prus- 
sian practice gives support to the city-county 
idea only for substantially larger places—so,- 
000 and 25,000 respectively. Actually, however, 
since the smaller cities continue to share 
judges, sheriffs, and prosecutors and the larger 
ones may cooperate in the cost of institutions, 
there seems to be no hardship to any one in 
the Virginia system of urban government for 
urban populations and county government for 
rural populations. 

Obviously city-county separation would not 
in itself do anything to solve the metropolitan 
problem. It would not promote but rather dis- 
courage integration if it were not coupled 
with a practical plan for expanding the bound- 
aries of cities as their populations spread into 
the surrounding country. This plan of annex- 
ation by court order is not wholly unique. 
Missouri, for example, has a somewhat similar 
procedure which Kansas City has invoked re- 
cently in the attempt to annex unincorporated 
territory across the Missouri River. In no other 
state, however, has it been used frequently 
and consistently as a means of keeping the 
economic and social city at one with the politi- 
cal city. In no instance, even in Virginia, can 
it be applied to the annexation of one city to 
another, but in other states even the smallest 
municipal corporations usually are exempt 
whereas in Virginia incorporated towns of 
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;,000 or even more population are annexable 
by court order. The process of surrounding a 
city with a multitude of small incorporated 
places has been adopted deliberately in many 
states to prevent annexation except by vote of 
the people of the area to be annexed. 

It is a fact so well known as to need no fur- 
ther demonstration here that the people of 
going municipalities will rarely vote to merge 
their identity with a larger unit. All the wasted 
eflorts for metropolitan integration have come 
to grief from this cause alone, even where the 
outside municipalities have been offered bor- 
ough status in the greater city. Outright an- 
nexation is even more difficult to accomplish. 
Except for some Texas cities which took time 
by the forelock in annexing by simple council 
resolution wide stretches of unincorporated 
territory, there have been almost no annexa- 
tions of importance outside of Virginia in the 
last quarter century. 

Annexation in Virginia, however, has been 
a regularly recurring process. In the last ten 
years Richmond has annexed large and popu- 
lous sections of Henrico and Chesterfield coun- 
ties. Roanoke has made two annexations from 
Roanoke County; the last, in 1948, increased 
the area of the city by 11.826 square miles, 
nearly doubling its former area. Petersburg 
has included all the built-up areas in Prince 
George County. Portsmouth has acquired im- 
portant residential and industrial areas from 
Norfolk County. At the same time many smaller 
municipalities like Williamsburg, Waynes- 
boro, and Front Royal have moved out to put 
under one government the urban population 
of the areas in which they are the centers. 
Front Royal, for example, in 1948 doubled its 
population and quadrupled its area in one of 
the most forward-looking efforts to unify po- 
litically a whole natural community centering 
on a great industrial plant. Norfolk, Newport 
News, and Danville, where population and 
industry have temporarily outrun their bound- 
aries, are on the verge, as this is written, of 
fresh annexation proceedings. Until cities stop 
growing there will never be possible a munici- 
pal boundary which will contain all its people. 
In Virginia, however, we come much nearer 
that situation than anywhere else in the 
United States. 


- 
Mi] 


It will be worth while to present here in 
some detail the procedure under which these 
results have been accomplished. The whole 
matter is covered by long sections of the Vir- 
ginia Code (secs. 2956 et seq.) which have been 
amended frequently and much interpreted by 
the courts. Proceedings are begun with adop- 
tion by the city of an ordinance describing by 
metes and bounds the territory sought and set- 
ting forth the reasons for the annexation and 
the conditions under which it is proposed to 
carry it out. This ordinance is filed with the 
circuit court of the county from which the ter- 
ritory is to be taken. A special annexation 
court is thereupon made up of three judges— 
the judge of the circuit court of the county, 
the judge of the circuit court of the city if it 
is in a separate circuit, and one or two judges, 
as the case may be, from distant circuits, 
named by the supreme court. This court con- 
venes, hears questions raised as to the validity 
of the ordinance, and if it is formally correct 
sets a time for trial. 

The case is then tried on its merits in the 
manner in which civil suits are tried. Not only 
are the city and county represented by counsel, 
but any person or corporation whose interests 
are affected may intervene and be represented 
similarly. The fight is often hot and the trial 
of the cases is sometimes seemingly unduly 
prolonged by the unwillingness of the court 
to deny any one his “say.” The recent Roan- 
oke case was in court for nine weeks. The 
court “views” the area proposed to be annexed 
and hears testimony as to the “necessity and 
expediency” of the annexation. It may either 
order or refuse to order the annexation, and 
if it orders the annexation it may alter the 
boundary proposed so as either to increase or 
decrease the territory to be annexed. 

In making its decision the court is bound 
by certain considerations either set forth in the 
statute or supplied by judicial interpretation. 

1. The area proposed for annexation must 
be contiguous to the city and constitute with 
the city a reasonably compact body of land. 
The courts have been pretty liberal, in fact, in 
determining what constitutes compactness. 

2. The area must be adapted to municipal 
improvements. This means physically adapted 
and swamps or mountains may be included 
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when necesarily embraced in the compact body 
of land. 

3. The area must be urban in character or 
needed by the city for the development of the 
city within the reasonably near future. In the 
Portsmouth case the county argued that the 
area could not be annexed because it was al- 
ready developed. The court rejected this idea. 
“Reasonably near future” has never been de- 
fined, but ten years has not been deemed too 
long. 

4- There must be a community of interest 
between the city and the area proposed for 
annexation. This requirement is met by evi- 
dence that inhabitants of the area proposed 
for annexation come to the city to work, trade, 
worship, secure hospital care, or find amuse- 
ment. Similarly it can be shown by the fact 
that residents of the city work in plants in the 
area proposed for annexation. 

5. The court, said the supreme court in 
Warwick County v. Newport News (120 Va. 
177, 193), must find the annexation “necessary 
and expedient” after viewing “the proposal 
from the viewpoint of the State, the city, the 
county and the territory to be annexed.” The 
examination from the viewpoint of the state 
is a mere formality. If the other questions are 
answered affirmatively the state will be satis- 
fied. Since the county necessarily must suffer 
some diminution in its tax resources the courts 
have refused to reject annexation proposals 
merely because they have that effect. An 
amendment to the annexation statute, adopted 
in 1948, requires that the interests of the 
county be considered, but it seems to add noth- 
ing to what the courts were doing already. 
The Richmond-Henrico annexation of 1940 
and the Roanoke annexation of 1948 made 
tremendous holes in the assessed valuations of 
their respective counties but neither resulted 
in the rejection of the annexation. Presum- 
ably if there is enough left to the county to 
render the normal services of a county to its 
remaining population the city’s case will pre- 
vail. The necessity of the annexation from the 
point of view of the city is established by show- 
ing the effect of the outward movement of 
population on its finances. The need of the 
annexation area for city services and its in- 
ability to finance them are enough to prove 


necessity from its point of view. “Expediency” 
has no clear meaning beyond that of “neces. 
sity.” The courts, however, under this head 
have looked at the ability of the city to finance 
the services and facilities it must provide in 
the annexation area. If the annexation pro- 
posal can run the gauntlet of this battery of 
requirements it may properly be considered a 
sound proposal. 

Moreover, the Virginia statute is almost 
overcautious in protecting the interests of the 
county and the area proposed for annexation 
in the event of annexation being ordered. For 
one thing, the city must assume “a just pro- 
portion” of the county’s debts which, inter. 
preted, means a proportion equal to the pro- 
portion of the assessed valuation taken over. 
For another, the city is required to “reim- 
burse” the county for its investment in sewers 
and other public works administered by the 
county at the time of annexation. This means, 
in effect, original cost to the county less depre- 
ciation. What is more, the city is obliged to 
“compensate” the county for schools and 
other public buildings, which means paying 
their reproduction cost less depreciation irre- 
spective of whether the original investment 
was made by the county or not. 

The interests of the annexation area are 
guarded by forbidding the city to increase the 
tax rate on real estate in the area annexed for 
five years following annexation and requiring 
it to spend for the same period all receipts 
from taxes and licenses in the area on public 
improvements in the area. The city may avoid 
these limitations by proposing to carry out a 
program of public improvements in the area 
costing the equivalent of 12 per cent of the 
assessed valuation of real estate in the area 
at the time of annexation. This usually means 
a bond issue for the improvements but when 
the work is substantially completed the city 
tax rate goes into effect and all receipts can 
be used in the general fund. Even under this 
plan there is a lean period of one or two years 
during which there is little to offset the in- 
crease in operating expenses resulting from the 
annexation. 

The principal criticisms of the Virginia plan 
are that it violates the doctrine of home rule, 
progressively weakens the financial resources 
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of Virginia counties, and makes no provision 
for city-county consolidation or one govern- 
ment for large combinations of urban and 
rural territory which may be regarded as more 
completely securing the ends of metropolitan 
integration. To the doctrine of home rule this 
writer wholeheartedly subscribes. He submits, 
however, that while the people of every unit of 
local government have a right to govern them- 
selves their right does not carry with it the 
right to veto such changes in the boundaries 
of local units as the interests of the larger com- 
munity require. In fact, it seems to him much 
more fair to lay any dispute as to the bounda- 
ries of local units before a three-man court 
than to put the matter to the test of an elec- 
tion in which each unit is the judge in its own 
cause. The greatest enemy to the right of local 
self-government is the perpetuation of situa- 
tions in which local units are unable to supply 
the services and facilities essential to modern 
living. 

Jt is true that the Virginia counties adjacent 
to growing cities have been gradually reduced 
in size and taxable resources. Their need, how- 
ever, of the resources they have lost arose in 
large measure from the necessity for caring for 
the needs of the urban fringe. When this 
fringe is absorbed in the city the county is in 
a position to resume its natural function as a 
rural local government. There can be little 
question that the Virginia annexation law has 
served the interests of the greatest number of 
people. In the Richmond-Henrico annexation 
case in 1939-40 much was made by the county 
of the fact that it had a county manager form 
of government while Richmond was lumber- 
ing along with an antiquated mayor and two- 
chamber council system. It was urged that it 
was too bad to take a rich section away from 
a well governed county and give it to a poorly 
governed city. Richmond today, however, has 
a streamlined city manager government largely 
because of the fact that the annexation re- 
stored to a place of influence in Richmond 
politics the leading citizens who in 1939-40 
were living in the Westhampton and Windsor 
Farms sections of Henrico County. 

It is probably unfortunate that the Virginia 
constitution and laws make no provision for 
consolidation of city and county governments. 


There are situations in which such consolida- 
tions would provide a better and more perma- 
nent solution for the problems of spreading 
urban population than outright annexation. 
One government for Roanoke County—a val- 
ley ringed with mountains—with a proper dif- 
ferential in taxation between the outlying 
areas and the urban communities centering on 
Roanoke and Salem has a very attractive 
sound. It would be well if the constitution and 
laws provided for consolidation as an alterna- 
tive to annexation on one condition—that the 
question be judicially determined. Left to 
popular vote there would be no better chance 
of consolidating than of annexing by the same 
means. In fact, the chances would be less, for 
consolidation would mean the utter elimina- 
tion of one set of officials, and how they would 
fight to keep their jobs! 


Ill 


ees. we come to the one achievement of 
the past generation in city-county consoli- 
dation—Baton Rouge and East Baton Rouge 
Parish. Baton Rouge, formerly the sleepy capi- 
tal of a sleepy state and the site of a modest 
state university, was subjected suddenly to two 
expansionist forces. One was the Standard Oil 
Company, which selected the first high flood- 
proof ground above the mouth of the Mibssis- 
sippi for its greatest refinery. The other was 
Huey Long, who built a great capitol on the 
old university site, filled it with officeholders, 
constructed a great bridge over the river and 
a radiating highway system, and settled a new 
university, much larger than the old one, just 
south of the city. The population spread out 
for miles around the little city of four square 
miles, with its narrow uncoordinated streets. 
The new population lived in other narrow 
streets, longer and no more coordinated than 
those within the city. The great Standard Oil 
plant and other chemical industries lay in a 
compact mass just north of the city. To the 
east of this industrial area was a section al- 
most as populous as the old city, with no other 
political designation than “Third Ward” of 
East Baton Rouge Parish. With the partial re- 
moval of building restrictions after the war new 
subdivisions began sprouting up all over an 
area of about thirty square miles east, south, 
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and north of the city. They spread like wildfire 
and they were mostly without essential facilities 
for urban living and presented a picture of 
uncoordinated street plans the like of which 
seldom has been seen. 

In 1945 the chamber of commerce was in- 
strumental in forming a city-parish planning 
committee representing the city, the parish, 
the school board, the state department of pub- 
lic works, and the university, as well as the 
chamber itself. It knew something had to be 
done and engaged professional services to 
draw a regional plan. As that work progressed 
it became apparent to the committee that if 
the plan were to be carried out there would 
have to be some kind of regional government 
to see it done. It was obvious that regional 
government for Baton Rouge was impossible 
without a constitutional amendment. Fortu- 
nately constitutional amendments are easy to 
get in Louisiana if there is no machine oppo- 
sition. They are proposed by the legislature 
and voted on, a score or more of them, at the 
November election in even-numbered years. 
Few people vote in general elections in Louis- 
iana as a rule since the Democratic primary 
has already determined who will be elected. A 
legal committee was set up and went to work 
preparing an enabling amendment. 

It was not a model amendment but it had 
certain features which made for its successful 
use. It provided for a charter commission of 
nine made up of two representatives ap- 
pointed by the city council; three by the po- 
lice jury (county commissioners); and one 
each by the parish school board, the univer- 
sity, the state public works department, and 


the chamber of commerce. The commission 


turned out to be a determinedly progressive 
group. They were given power to do practi- 
cally anything they wanted to in abolishing, 
creating, or consolidating units and providing 
them with forms of administration, and dis- 
tributing among them the existing powers of 
local government. They were restricted as to 
taxation by a provision that there must be an 
industrial area, a rural area, and an urban 
area, and the constitutional limitation relating 
to parish taxes should apply in the industrial 
and rural areas and those relating to city taxes 
in the urban area. This meant that the tax 


limitation enjoyed by the industries situated 
outside the city would be continued to them 
under the new setup. This limitation related 
to the so-called “alimony” tax, i.e., the tax for 
the general support of government, not includ. 
ing the school tax or any levies voted for the 
payment of bonds or other purposes whic! 
the industries would be expected to pay along 
with everyone else. It was not a great conces 
sion, the difference between the parish and 
the city limitations being only two mills, but 
it was enough to secure the support of the 
powerful industries for the plan. Finally, the 
work of the commission was to be submitted 
to a referendum in the parish as a whole, in- 
cluding the city, which gave the best possible 
chance for a favorable vote. 

This amendment would never have sur. 
vived the legislative session of 1946 if the 
parish politicians had realized its portent. They 
had little knowledge of such matters and had 
a natural desire to please the industries. The 
sheriff, the most important of the politicians, 
had an idea he could dictate the plan of gov. 
ernment the commission would frame. The 
amendment passed, was ratified by the people, 
and went into effect. The commission as set up 
represented further miscalculation on the part 
of the politicians, two of the parish members 
being of a very independent cast of mind and 
quite impossible for the machine to control. 
In its deliberations there were always at least 
six votes for a strong consolidation with mod: 
ern governmental machinery. The plan of gov- 
ernment was submitted to the voters in Au- 
gust 1947 and carried by a small plurality. Its 
first set of officials were elected in November 
1948 and it went into full effect on January 1, 
1949. 

The plan of government will be interesting 
to students of public administration as well as 
citizens generally for a number of reasons. 
First, in order to provide urban services for 
the urban portion of the parish, without these 
services becoming a burden on the rural popu- 
lation, the parish is divided into: (1) an urban 
area of thirty square miles and an estimated 
population of 106,000, as against the four 
square miles and 30,000 people of the old city; 
(2) two industrial areas north of the city in 
which there are no residences; and (3) a rural 
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area of more than 500 square miles with a 
population of 9,000 to 10,000. Schools are con- 
trolled by a parish school board and neither 
their management nor school taxes are af- 
fected by the plan of government. Highways 
and bridges are to be a parish-wide charge. In 
the urban area police and fire protection, 
street lighting, refuse collection and disposal, 
and sewers and sewerage works will be pro- 
vided. In the rural area none of these services 
can be provided unless special taxing districts 
are set up for the purpose, except in two very 
small municipalities which are continued in 
existence but without power to enlarge their 
boundaries. The services of the sheriff, who is 
both a police officer and tax collector, will 
continue to be available, however, in the rural 
area since his office is so embedded in the con- 
stitution as to be beyond the power of the plan 
of government to alter. In the industrial area 
no municipal services can be rendered. Resi- 
dence in such areas is prohibited and all serv- 
ices are to be provided by the industries at 
their own expense. Provision is made for mu- 
tual assistance agreements between the indus- 
tries and the urban area for police and fire 
protection in emergencies. 

Second, the plan of government preserves 
the identity of the City of Baton Rouge, made 
coextensive with the urban area, and the Par- 
ish of East Baton Rouge. This was necessary 
for fiscal reasons one of which—a very practi- 
cal one—was that homestead exemption ap- 
plies in Louisiana to parish taxes which are 
also paid by city taxpayers but not to city 
taxes as such. To create a city-county unit, in 
the opinion of the commission's legal advisers, 
would have done away with the homestead ex- 
emption altogether. This it was felt would 
have provoked unbeatable voter resistance. In 
order to preserve the identity of the city and 
parish and not diffuse responsibility and in- 
crease cost, the city council was made to con- 
sist of seven members elected at large from the 
city, and the parish council of these same seven 
persons plus two elected from the parish out- 
side the city. This ensures unity of policy as 
between the two units. Unity of administra- 
tion is preserved by putting at its head a single 
official known as the mayor-president, elected 
by the people of the parish as a whole. He ap- 


points the director of finance, the purchasing 
agent, the personnel administrator, the direc- 
tor of public works, and the chiefs of the fire 
and police departments. The cost of operating 
the department of finance is shared by the city 
and parish equally; the departments of fire 
and police are financed exclusively by the city. 
The public works department gets its money 
for highways and bridges, engineering, public 
building maintenance, and central garage 
from the parish, and for its divisions of sewers, 
refuse collection, and inspections (building, 
plumbing, electrical, etc.) from the city. The 
city and parish each have separate budgets but 
in the spending of the money there is no du- 
plication or overlapping of administrative au- 
thority or personnel. These provisions should 
be of particular interest in the many states 
where consolidation with differentials in taxa- 
tion between urban and rural sections is im- 
possible for constitutional reasons. 

Third, the enabling constitutional amend- 
ment authorized the allocation of parish reve- 
nues for urban purposes. In furtherance of 
this idea the plan of government provides that 
the parish council may allocate to the city not 
less than the equivalent of three mills on the 
taxable valuation of the industrial area. This 
solves for Baton Rouge the perplexing problem 
of making its major industries, formerly out- 
side its boundaries, contribute to the cost of 
municipal services to their employees without 
subjecting the industries to high city taxation. 

Fourth, unfortunately the offices of assessor 
and sheriff as tax collector were beyond the 
reach of the commission. Assessing methods 
are bad in East Baton Rouge Parish and it will 
take another citizen movement to correct them. 
The sheriff does a good enough job of tax col- 
lection but is paid by fees which are much in 
excess of the cost of tax collection, which he 
uses for the support of the jail and his police 
deputies. Had the enabling amendment 
opened up the treatment of this question it 
would never have got out of committee. With 
these exceptions, however, the financial ar- 
rangements of the plan of government are ad- 
mirable, making adequate provision for mod- 
ern budgeting, allotment and accounting 
procedures, and centralized purchasing. 

Only brief mention need be made of the 
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remaining features of the charter. A possible 
weak point is that recreation and parks had 
to be omitted from the general administra- 
tive setup because they had been entrusted to 
a special parish board by a constitutional 
amendment adopted at the same time as the 
enabling amendment. The fact that this 
amendment makes possible the levying of an 
additional mill for park purposes, however, 
does relieve an otherwise tight financial situa- 
tion. Although parish-wide planning is pro- 
vided for, the constitution of Louisiana still 
does not permit parishes to zone, so zoning 
under the plan of government is limited to the 
city which happily embraces practically the 
whole metropolitan area of thirty square 
miles. A modern personnel system under an 
administrator appointed by the mayor-presi- 
dent, with a rule-making and appeal board 
appointed by the parish council, is one of the 
adornments of the plan of government. It ap- 
plies to all employees of both city and parish 
except employees of the police and fire depart- 
ments who were already under the protection 
of state acts. In Louisiana health and welfare 
are state, not local government, functions. 

A word should be said as to what the Baton 
Rouge plan of government has replaced—a 
commission-governed city and a typical rural 
parish government wrestling with problems 
beyond its strength. The new plan wiped out 


the city commission and, in fact, left practi. 
cally nothing of the old city government ex. 
cept the police and fire departments. There 
were formerly and still remain certain consti- 
tutional elective officers of the parish—the as. 
sessor and those connected with the judicial 
establishment like the sheriff, prosecutor, 
clerk, and judges. The governing body of the 
parish as a unit of self-government was a po- 
lice jury of sixteen members elected from ten 
wards. Its chief concern was public works and 
for this purpose it apportioned its considera. 
ble funds to the police jurors from the respec. 
tive wards to spend in their discretion, a pro- 
cedure well enough adapted to the rural par. 
ishes and counties of a hundred years ago but 
wholly out of place in a metropolitan com- 
munity of more than 100,000 people. The po- 
lice jury, with all its petty favors and substan. 
tial patronage, has been abolished, and the 
city and parish councils under the new plan of 
government have only legislative functions. 

Naturally the plan of government was 
adopted over the opposition of many city and 
parish politicians. If such a result could be 
accomplished in Louisiana, with only moder- 
ate concessions to political expediency, there 
is no reason why practical men acting with 
similar wisdom and foresight cannot do the 
same anywhere in the United States. 
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are more revealing than their formal ac- 

ceptance of the role of administration in 
modern government. The institutional crisis 
caused by the extension of governmental 
functions has produced, like the ripples from 
a stone, a series of concentric changes whose 
eflects are not yet expended. For more than a 
century after 1776 the driving elements of 
popular distrust, legislative jealousy, and 
laissez faire dogma combined in the erosion of 
executive power. When structures that were 
designed to govern little were called upon to 
govern much, the gap between the services 
expected and the capacity for performance 
provoked a reexamination of fundamental 
concepts. Not merely the machinery of the 
state but also basic public beliefs had to be 
recast if a government that was too weak to 
tyrannize could be converted into one that 
was strong enough to serve. 

Paradoxically the reconversion was ushered 
in by the renaissance of the governor as a po- 
litical leader in the legislative field rather 
than as a chief executive in the branch that 
was titularly his. The age of “T.R.” and 
“Fighting Bob” LaFollette, of Pinchot and 
Johnson, of Hughes and Wilson, witnessed the 
governor in the role of a people’s tribune, in- 
veighing against special interests, assailing 
economic oligarchy, and challenging boss con- 
trol. But power acquired among the voters 
could be converted into power exercised 
within the legislature, and power over people 
and legislature alike could be used to make 
the governor master in his own domain. The 
very success of the governor's political efforts, 
together with the impact of war upon the ex- 


[= features of the new state constitutions 


ecutive branch, made it inevitable that the 
ensuing decade should be devoted to tasks of 
administrative reorganization. Such indeed 
was the contribution of men like Lowden of 
Illinois, Smith of New York, Byrd of Virginia, 
and Young of California. 

Not that the strengthening of the chief ex- 
ecutive or the betterment of administration 
was universal throughout the states or uni- 
form in effect. There were states which made 
no pretense to reorganize; states whose re- 
forms were partial and piecemeal; states where 
the power of vested interests, public and pri- 
vate, compelled weakening political compro- 
mise; states which remapped themselves on 
paper and failed to transmute intention into 
practice. Most disillusioning was the spectacle 
of states, such as Illinois under Small or Cal- 
ifornia under Rolph, where many of reor- 
ganization’s benefits were squandered through 
the nature of the succession to the governor's 
office. On balance, however, the achievements 
outweighed the shortcomings and the gover- 
norship registered some permanent gains. 

Throughout this development the new 
status of the office was a direct political re- 
sponse to demands of electoral majorities for 
more services. Such pressures called for a dy- 
namic initiative in the legislative process, co- 
ordinated efficiency in the executive sphere, 
and harmony in legislative-executive relations. 
Needs of this kind were the opportunity of 
the governors, among whom the leading 
spirits firmly grasped the political nettle. But 
the political realignments necessitated legal 
readjustments, and it was therefore to be ex- 
pected that not only statutes but also consti- 
tutions would undergo revision. There were 
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two lines of reasoning which impelled re- 
formers to press for constitutional change. 
First was the awareness that a reorganization 
which confined itself to statutory amendment 
only would probably be partial in scope, su- 
perficial in depth, and brief in duration. Sec- 
ond was the fear that a hostile legislature and 
weaker governor in the future might dissipate 
the gains unless they were placed beyond their 
reach. Thus in New York State Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith was the sponsor of the constitu- 
tional amendments which underwrote his ad- 
ministrative accomplishments. 

Up to the outbreak of World War II, how- 
ever, the impact of administrative reorganiza- 
tion upon state constitutions was not so im- 
pressive as might have been hoped. At the 
most the states, or certain of them, could 
point to amendments which shortened the bal- 
lot or limited the number of agencies or pro- 
vided for an executive budget or authorized a 
merit system. These were improvements, but 
they left the general effect of brighter patches 
of a newer material sewn on to an old and 
mainly faded garment. The “new look” was 
merely interstitial. The style was still, by and 
large, that of the nineteenth century. Nor in- 
deed could much better be achieved by the 
method of partial amendment. Only a total 
revision of the entire article relating to the 
executive branch could stamp the governor 
with a twentieth century print. But it was pre- 
cisely this kind of revision which the interwar 
decades did not welcome. The aftermath of 
World War I produced a number of constitu- 
tional conventions, among them those of II- 
linois and Missouri. But only one new consti- 
tution, that of Louisiana, dates to the early 
1920's. Even the depression of the thirties, al- 
though it stimulated a considerable volume 
of governmental innovation and resourceful- 
ness, could boast of no new constitution. Thus 
World War II, climax to a quarter century 
of “abnormalcy,” posed with ever greater ur- 
gency the need for constitutional revision in 
which administration would receive its due. 

The results to date are at least more en- 
couraging than twenty-five years ago. Since the 
recent war ended, new constitutions have been 
written and adopted in three states: Georgia, 


Missouri, and New Jersey. Though their need 


for revision was great, the success of their feat 
is the more remarkable in that this trio has 
not in the past been foremost in progressive 
experimentalism. All three would ordinarily 
be considered among the more conservative 
of the states and as followers, rather than 
leaders, in governmental improvements. In 
the remainder of this article the constitutions 
of Missouri and New Jersey will be studied 
from the point of view of the improvements 
obtained in the administrative process. 


Public Administration in New Jersey! 


N™ Jersey's original constitution, dating to 
the year 1776, was conceived in the fear 
of executive power and dedicated to the prop- 
osition that legislatures may safely be trusted. 
When the document based upon these atti- 
tudes was superseded nearly seventy years later, 
the new fundamental law was influenced not 
only by the reaction against an overpowerful 
legislature but also by Jacksonian theories 
concerning the tenure of administrative office. 
The legislature was consequently weakened 
both by a reduction of its own powers and by 
a moderate resuscitation of the governorship. 
That office, however, was revived not so much 
to render service to the people as to provide a 
check upon a discredited legislature. In a dif- 
fusion of powers, combined with a balance of 
weakness against weakness, democracy was 
made safe for New Jersey. At the very time 
when it was sanctioned, the basic fault in this 
arrangement was correctly diagnosed in the 
following prophetic words: ““The constitu- 
tion of 1844 departs therefore from the prin- 
ciple of legislative responsibility for the gen- 
eral conduct of the government, which was 
implicit in the constitution of 1776, without 
making provision for any other system of re- 
sponsibility.’ 


‘For their kind help in supplying me with informa- 
tion I am indebted to Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of 
New Jersey; Professor John F. Sly, Director, Princeton 
Surveys; and Mr. William Miller, staff member, Prince- 
ton Surveys. 

* Proceedings of New Jersey Constitution Convention 
of 1844, Introduction, p. ciii. Quoted by Abram S. Freed- 
man in The Governor—Constitutional Power of Investt- 
gation and Removal of Officers, a report to the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Preparatory Research for the 
New Jersey Constitutional Convention of 1947. 
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This absence of any alternative system 
wrought its worst havoc more than fifty years 
afterward when the administrative functions 
of the state were expanded and the constitu- 
tion impeded their effective coordination. 
About problems of administrative organiza- 
tion, the constitution of 1844, like its prede- 
cessor of 1776, was blissfully innocent. In an 
ave of nationwide depressions, militarized dic- 
tatorships, and total war, New Jersey's consti- 
tutional system of the early 1940's had a cu- 
riausly old world flavor. The legislature was 
an anomaly among the forty-eight states in 
that the senators were elected for terms of three 
years and members of the lower house an- 
nually. The judicial organization was an 
antique object of wonder that evoked the 
comment that “ New Jersey has the most com- 
plicated scheme of courts existing in any Eng- 
lish speaking state.”* The executive branch 
was headed in name by the governor who was 
elected triennially and could not serve a sec- 
ond succeeding term. While in office for this 
hrief period there was little he could do to 
control the vast number of weirdly assorted 
agencies whose organization will be described 
below. Even the relatively short ballot and the 
power of the executive budget could not com- 
pensate him for the fundamental weaknesses, 
political and legal, of his position. 

The successful adoption of a new constitu- 
tion in 1947 was preceded by long years of 
study and research, of discussion and cam- 
paigns, of partial improvements and some 
abortive failures. Under the influence of sim- 
ilar movements in other states, including the 
spectacular triumph of Governor Alfred E. 
Smith in nearby New York, the question of 
administrative reorganization was aired in the 
twenties and thirties. Added impetus was pro- 
vided by three governors who were anxious to 
put their own house in order, namely Gover- 
nors Edison, Edge, and Driscoll, the last two 
of whom were especially active in the general 
movement for a new constitution. It was Gov- 
ernor Edge who took up the issue of consti- 
tutional reform and appointed a commission 
to undertake the redrafting. The product of 
their labors was then submitted to the people 


* Report of the Commission on the Revision of the 
New Jersey Constitution (Trenton, 1942), p. 22. 


in 1944, but was defeated by an opposition in 
which the Catholic Church and the Hague 
machine of Jersey City were major factors. 

Such a setback might well have delayed for 
a generation the revision of New Jersey's con- 
stitution. But this possibility was fortunately 
offset by the accession to office of a new gov- 
ernor equipped with legislative and executive 
experience and possessing imagination, integ- 
rity, and intelligence. It is to Governor Alfred 
E. Driscoll more than to any other one indi- 
vidual that the credit is rightfully due for the 
popular acceptance of a new constitution a 
bare three years after a negative verdict had 
been recorded. Without gubernatorial leader- 
ship of a high order New Jersey would still be 
living under its constitution of 1844. The new 
governor attacked the problem by a new 
method, or rather by a revival of the old 
method of a constitutional convention. This 
body, forearmed by carefully prepared _re- 
search studies, was elected on a_ bipartisan 
basis and assembled in the summer of 1947 
under the chairmanship of the president of 
Rutgers University. The delegates successfully 
surmounted their most ticklish problems (con- 
trol of gambling, taxation, judicial reform, 
transport of children to denominational 
schools, and the bill of rights) and, after pass- 
ing the buck to the legislature on certain 
points, agreed upon a document of a cau- 
tiously progressive nature. The people rati- 
fied it because its improvements were un- 
deniable and because insufficient objections 
could be organized against it. 

In one vital respect the founding fathers of 
1947 were wiser than the founding grand- 
fathers of 1844 or the greatgrandfathers of 
1776. The first constitution was predicated 
upon legislative supremacy; the second upon 
all-round weakness in every branch; the third 
upon all-round strength. Each of the three 
traditional branches benefited from the re- 
vision of 1947 since each was considerably 
strengthened. For the first time in its history 
as a state of the union New Jersey is able to 
operate with judiciary, legislature, and execu- 
tive geared for effective action. With correct 
insight the constitutional convention pro- 
ceeded upon the conviction that democracy 
nowadays requires institutions that are strong 
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enough to govern. Inside the executive branch 
this principle was applied by enhancing the 
political power of the governor and making 
him a chief executive in fact as well as in 
name. How this was accomplished may be ob- 
served in many directions. 

A central problem which stimulated wide- 
spread controversy and aroused on the floor 
of the convention one of the few spirited de- 
bates about the executive branch concerned 
the length of the governor's term. There was 
virtually no dispute about abandoning the 
three-year term and lengthening it to four 
with the elections occurring in the middle of 
the presidential term. Intense disagreement, 
however, was aroused by the issue of a second 
term. One school of thought argued in favor 
of the governor's right immediately to suc- 
ceed himself but not to serve three times in 
succession. This point of view was supported 
by four ex-governors and by the incumbent, 
Governor Driscoll, and was proposed to the 
constitutional convention by the committee 
on the executive branch. On the floor of the 
convention Commissioner Miller defended the 
innovation on the following grounds:* since 
the governor was the only popularly elected 
official, he had not only the right but the 
duty to report to the people and seek their 
endorsement of his stewardship. A_ single 
term without immediate succession facilitated 
the evasion of promises. A second succeeding 
term would provide for continuous adminis- 
tration and aid the governor in keeping to- 
gether a team of competent executives. 

The opposition expounded the fear that a 
governor whose powers were being increased 
in so many respects would build enough in- 
fluence in four years to assure himself a sec- 
ond term. Eight consecutive years in office 
would make possible the establishment of a 
dangerously strong machine and enable the 
governor to nominate his own successor.® Con- 
sequently it was safer to allow the governor 
an indefinite number of four-year terms but 


* Proceedings of the New Jersey Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1947, Vol. I, 10th session, pp. 18B-31B. 

* See e.g. the arguments of Senator Arthur W. Lewis, 
ibid., p. 31-B and Judge Wesley L. Lance, ibid., pp. 9A 
et seq. The fear of an overpowerful and long-enduring 
machine has point, of course, in the state that contains 
Jersey City. 


never two in succession, as was proposed by 
the abortive constitution of 1944 and by for. 
mer Governor Edge. To these anxieties the 
majority offered a robust faith in the people 
and a trust in the democratic process. ‘The 
fear that the Governor would become too 
strong and might become a dictator,” said 
Mr. Miller, “is at once a survival of the an. 
cient fear about the power of the royal gover. 
nors and is, in fact, an anachronism in the 
year 1947."° By fifty-three votes to twenty-one 
the convention upheld this position. Accord- 
ingly the new constitution provides that a 
governor may serve an indefinite number of 
terms, of which only two (including an un. 
expired term) may be consecutive. 

Besides the length of his term, the governor 
of New Jersey possesses other advantages 
which enhance his political status. Even be- 
fore the adoption of the new constitution only 
the governor was elected by the people. How. 
ever, the treasurer and the comptroller were 
elected by the legislature, each for a term of 
three years, and the attorney general and sec- 
retary of state were appointed by the gover- 
nor, with senatorial consent, each for a term 
of five years. In the document submitted in 
1944, the legislature would have elected the 
comptroller, treasurer, and auditor, whereas 
the secretary of state and attorney general 
were to lose their constitutional status. The 
constitution of 1947 leaves the governor as 
the only official chosen by a state-wide popu- 
lar election.? The legislature elects an auditor 
who serves for five years and must confine 
himself to a postaudit. The attorney general 
and secretary of state are appointed by the 
governor with the consent of the senate and 
serve during his term of office. Only in this 
sense, which limits the governor’s power to re- 
move him, are they differentiated constitu- 
tionally from the heads of other departments. 
These provisions appear to approximate per- 
fection, and would in fact attain it if only the 
governor could remove an attorney general 
who refused to cooperate with him. 

Yet another political reinforcement of the 
governor is the change in the provisions sur- 


* Ibid., p. 20B. 
* New Jersey belongs to the minority of states which 
have no lieutenant-governor. 
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rounding the use of the veto. The constitution 
of 1844 allotted to the governor a veto which 
could be overridden by a majority of all the 
members elected to the legislature. When a 
bill was presented to the governor he had five 
days to consider it unless the legislature by 
adjourning prevented its return. Since the 
legislature was accustomed to enact a rush of 
bills in the closing hours of the session, many 
were killed in practice by the pocket veto. The 
governor also possessed the authority to veto 
items in appropriation measures, though this 
was but sparingly employed. The proposed 
constitution of 1944 would have required a 
majority of three-fifths to override either an 
ordinary veto or an item veto. If the legisla- 
ture was in session, the governor would have 
ten days to consider a bill; after adjournment, 
thirty-five days. Any measure vetoed after ad- 
journment would be reconsidered at a special 
session. Under the constitution of 1947 the 
veto has been strengthened to the point where 
only two-thirds of the whole membership can 
override. If the legislature is still in sesison, 
the governor must sign or veto within ten days. 
After an adjournment sine die, the governor 
is given forty-five days and pocket vetoes are 
eliminated. If any bill is vetoed, the legisla- 
ture reconvenes in special session to reconsider 
the bill and any amendments which the gov- 
ernor cares to offer. If the bill is amended and 
reenacted, the governor has ten more days in 
which to consider, but no bill may be returned 
a second time. The same provisions apply to 
the item veto. 

The convention did not accept a veto of 
such greater potency without debate. The gov- 
ernor, it was argued, represents the interests of 
the state as a whole. Hence it should be harder 
to repass a bill over his veto than to pass it in 
the first instance. Moreover there were accom- 
panying safeguards to prevent the veto from 
being abused. By the elimination of the pocket 
veto, the governor was forced to take a public 
stand for or against each bill. He could not 
evade his responsibility. Nor could the legisla- 
ture, which must consider all vetoes, even to 
the point of reconvening after an adjourn- 
ment. Against these contentions were arrayed 


* Constitution of New Jersey, 1947, Art. V, sec. 1, nos. 
14-15. 


the supporters of either a simple or a three- 
fifths majority. The brunt of their argument 
was that the two-thirds requirement consti- 
tuted too stiff a hurdle, and that the two most 
populous counties of the state (Essex and 
Hudson) could together furnish enough votes 
in the lower house to sustain a veto. When 
the divisions were taken, however, the three- 
fifths majority was favored by only twenty- 
five votes against forty-eight and the simple 
majority by a mere eight to sixty-four. Gov- 
ernor Driscoll, who threw his weight behind 
the two-thirds provision, has expressed to the 
writer his satisfaction both with the strength- 
ening of the veto and with the pocket veto’s 
abolition. “Although the new item veto,” he 
states, “including the power to reduce as well 
as veto in entirety will be sparingly used, the 
Governor attaches a great significance to it.’"?° 

But the improvements discussed so far, wel- 
come and valuable though they be, do not 
highlight the modernity of the 1947 constitu- 
tion so strikingly as does its solicitude for the 
administrative process. On this entire topic the 
constitution of 1844 was content to be either 
totally silent or sublimely laconic. A mid- 
twentieth century document, however, could 
not afford to ignore the altered realities of gov- 
ernment. Therein lies a crucial difference be- 
tween the newest constitutions and those of 
an earlier age. If it be the common trend now- 
adays to shorten our state constitutions, it is 
no less common to lengthen the executive arti- 
cle. 

New Jersey was not one of the states which 
followed the fashion, set by Illinois in 1917, of 
reorganizing its administrative structure. Con- 
sequently by the early 1940's the state ex- 
hibited all those defects which are so familiar 
to students of the reorganization movement. 
The total number of agencies—more than a 
hundred of them in 1943, according to one 
authority!!—exceeded the span of control by 


* Proceedings of the New Jersey Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1947, Vol. I, 10th session, pp. 53B, 58B. These 
two counties, it may be added, do contain more than 
one-third of the population of New Jersey. 

* Statement of Governor Driscoll in a letter to the 
writer. 

™ Leon S. Milmed in State Administrative Organiza- 
tion and Reorganization, a report to the Governor's 
Committee on Preparatory Research for the New Jersey 
Constitutional Convention of 1947, p. 3- 
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any chief executive. More than half were 
headed by boards, the terms of whose mem- 
bers generally overlapped and lasted longer 
than the term of the governor. Coordination 
of policies could not be enforced by the threat 
of removal since removal had to be based upon 
statute which frequently neglected to provide 
it. Small wonder that the Commission on the 
Revision of the Constitution reported in 1942 
(p. 17) that “the office of Governor has been 
deprived of real managerial functions and ex- 
ecutive responsibility has been scattered 
among executive agencies created and filled 
by legislative authority,” or that Governor 
Driscoll declared: “the Governor in this State 

. is not the sole Chief Executive of the 
State. He is just one of the chief executives 
of the State, because there are many heads of 
departments, appointed by boards, councils, 
and former Governors, who exercise author- 
ity during the Governor's term, and frequently 
exercise it entirely apart from the authority 
exercised by the Governor.’’!? 

The reorganization actually accomplished 
in the biennium 1947-48 was the culmination 
of many projects and piecemeal efforts spread 
over a number of years. In the latter stages it 
was promoted vigorously by Governors Edi- 
son, Edge, and Driscoll. The Commission of 
1942 offered a blueprint which had the merit 
of simplicity, but was somewhat drastic.!% 
There were to be only nine departments 
within which the existing agencies were to be 
merged and regrouped. The task of allocation 
was conferred upon the governor subject to a 
legislative veto exercisable within thirty days. 
The governor was to appoint all department 
heads subject to senatorial consent, and, ex- 
cept for the treasurer and comptroller, they 
would serve at the governor's pleasure. This 
scheme was already much amended by the time 
the constitution was offered to the voters in 
1944.44 The governor, it was now proposed, 
would create not more than twenty “principal 
departments” by executive order. Within 
these, and still by executive order, he would 
allocate existing agencies. Such orders were to 


* Address of Governor Alfred E. Driscoll to Newark 
Kiwanis, May 15, 1947; quoted in Milmed, op. cit., p. 6. 
* Op. cit., p. 16. 
* Proposed Constitution of 1944, Art. IV, sec. iii, nos. 
1-8. 


be transmitted to the legislature and would 
become effective in six weeks unless both 
houses disapproved. All principal departments 
were subject to the governor's control and 
were to be headed by a single person unless 
the legislature provided otherwise. Boards or 
commissions were to be appointed by the goy. 
ernor with the senate’s consent; but any direc. 
tor appointed by a board had to be approved 
by the governor. 

Many of these provisions, rejected in 1945, 
were reincorporated in the constitution of 
1947. There were, however, some significant 
variations. Where, for instance, the 1944 pro- 
posal had charged the governor to reorganize 
agencies by executive order, the 1947 constitu. 
tion (Art. XI, sec. III, no. 3) made it manda- 
tory for the legislature to do the job by statute 
within a specified time limit. This obligation 
is being faithfully met. During 1948 the legis. 
lature, cooperating with Governor Driscoll 
who used his “Nine-Thirty Club’®® to good 
effect, enacted all necessary statutes save two 
measures which are still sub judice. It is pos. 
sible therefore to survey not only the constitu- 
tional requirements but also the legislative 
follow-up. 

The new constitution prescribes an upper 
limit of twenty principal departments. This 
figure includes the offices of the secretary of 
state and attorney general, but excludes any 
temporary commissions created “for special 
purposes.” (Art. V, sec. IV, no. 1) Thus adopt- 
ing the number twenty and allowing for super- 
numeraries of a temporary character, New 
Jersey has followed the true gospel of the 
Model State Constitution and New York. Gov- 
ernor Driscoll, in his message to the legislature 
at the beginning of 1948, proposed that the 
ninety-six agencies then existing be reduced 
to fifteen. The eventual program of reor- 
ganization consisted of fourteen departments, 
all of which, save education, had received leg- 
islative approval by the end of 1948. But the 
big question, applicable to all administrative 
reorganization, remains to be asked: is this 
genuine consolidation, or is it the “pro forma 


*A group of legislative leaders who meet with the 
governor and his advisers at 9:30 a.m. during the ses- 
sion to map legislative strategy. 
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reshuffling or regrouping” which the governor 
himself urged the legislature to avoid?! 

At the time of writing it is impossible to 
answer definitely. Nevertheless, some tentative 
observations may be advanced. The legislation 
of 1948 did not entirely recast the administra- 
tive mold of New Jersey’s government. Partly 
because of political necessities, partly because 
some piecemeal reorganizations had been 
achieved earlier, a number of existing agencies 
were merely continued by the legislature and 
constituted anew as “principal departments.” 
Within the framework of fourteen depart- 
ments there has been a conscious effort to con- 
solidate. But there remain a number of impre- 
cise relationships whose actual working has yet 
to be determined in practice. For example, the 
Real Estate Commission is placed within the 
Department of Banking and Insurance and its 
administrative authority is vested in the com- 
missioner of the department whereas its regu- 
latory and quasi-judicial functions are 


supposed to operate independently. The De- 
partment of State appears on paper to con- 
solidate a long list of boards, especially those 
which examine and register the duly qualified 
members of various professions. But what con- 


solidation really means in relation to such 
agencies nobody yet knows. Similarly uncer- 
tain is the status of the Racing Commission 
“in” the Treasury and other bodies elsewhere. 
The best that can be said so far is the comment 
which Governor Driscoll offered to the writer 
that the legislation amounts to a first draft 
which requires detailed execution in practice 
before New Jersey's reorganization can truly 
be called an accomplished fact. In short, the 
number fourteen is at present a theory, rather 
than a condition, which confronts us. 

The heads of these departments fall into 
three groups under the present constitution. 
Two of them, the secretary of state and at- 
torney general, are appointed by the governor 
with the senate’s consent and serve for the 
same term as he does. No provision is made for 
their removal. The heads of the remaining 
agencies may be either single persons or 
boards. If the former, they are appointed by 
the governor with the senate’s approval; they 


* See “Reorganization Under Way in New Jersey, 37 
National Municipal Review 91 (February, 1948). 
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serve during the governor's pleasure; and they 
may be removed by him. A board may, how- 
ever, be designated by the legislature to head 
an agency. If so, its members are similarly ap- 
pointed by the governor and senate, and are 
removable under conditions which the law is 
to specify. In the case of some boards, the gov- 
ernor is permitted to designate one member 
to serve during his pleasure as both chairman 
and chief administrative officer, a system that 
is being employed in the Departments of Pub- 
lic Utilities and of Civil Service. However, 
where the board is composed of citizens serv- 
ing part-time who appoint a full-time execu- 
tive director, the latter has to receive the gov- 
ernor’s consent. He is then removable by the 
governor upon cause and after notice and a 
hearing of charges. (Art. V, sec. IV, no. 4) 

It will be observed that the constitution left 
it to the legislature to determine which agen- 
cies, if any, should be headed by boards. That 
body with due political circumspection left 
in being a number of boards which were too 
powerful or valuable to be touched. Thus not 
only Civil Service and Public Utilities but also 
the Departments of Agriculture and of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies will be board controlled. 
So far it is premature to pass judgment on the 
rather unusual arrangement which makes the 
appointment of any director by a board sub- 
ject to the governor's approval. Here lurks the 
possibility of conflict of loyalty and divided 
allegiance if ever the governor and the board 
should not see eye to eye. 

A few further features of New Jersey's new 
executive article may be briefly mentioned. As 
is wise in a state which has no lieutenant gov- 
ernor, the constitution provides specifically 
and exhaustively for the succession to the of- 
fice of governor in a manner that appears to 
cover all contingencies. If, moreover, the gov- 
ernor does not perform his duties through in- 
ability or other reason, the legislature upon 
a two-thirds vote in each house may appeal to 
the Supreme Court to declare the office vacant. 
(Art. V, sec. I, no. 8) The governor, on his 
side, may have recourse to the judiciary to 
enforce compliance with the law by any re- 
calcitrant official. (Art. V, sec. I, no. 11) This, 
of course, must be construed as a weapon of 
last resort, which will seldom be employed in 
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practice since there would have to be serious 
and provable irregularities before the courts 
could be invoked. The governor is also em- 
powered to investigate the conduct of any state 
employees (except legislators, judges, and the 
auditor), though his finding may be judicially 
reviewed as to both law and facts.!? Finally, 
the constitution requires the filing of depart- 
mental rules and regulations with the secre- 
tary of state and enjoins the legislature to 
provide for prompt publication. At the time 
of writing an important administrative pro- 
cedure act, which has Governor Driscoll’s back- 
ing, is under discussion. 


Public Administration in Missouri*® 


N DiscussING the reforms accomplished in 
I Missouri it is well to bear in mind a triple 
standard of evaluation. If Missouri be judged 
in the light of a hypothetical ideal or a model 
constitution, the state even now falls far from 
perfection. Compared, too, with New Jersey, 
Missouri will be found to have failed where 
other states have succeeded. But the contrast 
of Missouri since reorganization with the con- 
ditions prevailing in the same state four years 
ago does spell a genuine achievement which 
it would be ungenerous to belittle. 

Missouri has not in the past been a notori- 
ously progressive state. There were three con- 
stitutions—those of 1820, 1865, and 1875—be- 
fore the present one was adopted. In the early 
1920's a constitutional convention met to re- 
vise the document of 1875. The aims of the 
members were idealistic and they were dis- 
posed to favor what they thought good rather 
than what was politically practicable. Perhaps 
for that reason, and because the people of the 
state were not then in a mood for basic change, 
their efforts failed. As a consequence, those 
who sought a new constitution in the 1940's 
were haunted by the memory of the previous 
defeat. Realizing that a second failure might 
indefinitely delay the adoption of a new con- 
stitution, they proposed what was attainable 


* Art. V, sec. IV, no. 5. The proposed constitution of 
1944 would have assigned this power to the legislature, 
with no allowance made for judicial review. 

* For information about Missouri I am indebted to 
Dr. Charlton F. Chute, Pennsylvania Economy League, 
formerly director of the Institute of Governmental Re- 
search, St. Louis. 
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and not what was ideal. They were aided, 
moreover, by a change in popular mood that 
contrasted with the standpat conservatism of 
twenty years back. In the middle 1940's the 
people were more ready to accept change, a 
fact that somehow escaped the notice of pro- 
fessional politicians who miscalculated in be. 
lieving that no new constitution would be 
ratified. Unwilling to take the lead themselves, 
they left it to civic groups and independent 
organizations to raise a groundswell of public 
opinion which subsequently became too po- 
tent to check. Missouri’s success in holding a 
convention and in ratifying the proposed con- 
stitution was more due to popular initiative 
than to that of party leaders in the legislature 
or governor’s office. 

Perhaps because there was so little guberna- 
torial leadership in promoting a constitutional 
convention, the political power of the gover- 
norship was not enhanced in Missouri to the 
same extent as in New Jersey. As between the 
constitutions of 1875 and 1945 some minor 
changes were made in the qualifications re- 
quired for the office. But on certain major mat- 
ters there was little or no change. Under the 
constitution of 1875 the governor received a 
four-year term, but was not permitted to suc- 
ceed himself.!® The same limitation has been 
retained in the constitution of 1945. Similarly 
on the subject of the long ballot, the conven- 
tion was unable or unwilling to strengthen the 
governor's office. The constitution of 1875, pro- 
vided for the popular election of the governor, 
lieutenant governor, secretary of state, auditor, 
treasurer, attorney general, and superintend- 
ent of public schools. All were granted terms 
of four years. The treasurer, like the governor, 
could not serve a second succeeding term, and 
the superintendent of public schools was cho- 
sen at the mid-term elections. (Art. V, secs. 
1-2) 

Over an executive branch so organized it is 
evident that the governor could not exercise 
genuine authority, and the constitutional af- 
firmation that he possessed “the supreme ex- 
ecutive power” was a myth rather than a fact. 
At the convention, therefore, proposals were 
made by delegates, who included an ex-gov- 
ernor, to shorten the ballot. Only in the case 





* Constitution of Missouri, 1875, Art. V, sec. 2. 
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of one office was the effort successful. This soli- 
tary instance was the superintendent of pub- 
lic schools who had not, it was felt, pushed 
through some desirable reorganizations be- 
cause of political pressures operating upon an 
elective official. Otherwise, the long ballot of 
six officers remains, all except the lieutenant 
governor having strictly executive duties.” 
However, the new constitution, though it 
shortened the ballot by only one-seventh, did 
record one other achievement. Certain of the 
elective officers, more especially the auditor, 
had obtained through their political influence 
with the legislature some considerable exten- 
sions of their functions into fields that were 
not always directly relevant to their offices. 
The convention did agree that if the long 
ballot were retained the elective officers should 
be limited by the constitution to the perform- 
ance of carefully defined duties which were 
not to be enlarged by legislation. Thus it is 
stated of the auditor that “no duty shall be im- 
posed on him by law which is not related to 
the supervising and auditing of the receipt and 
expenditure of public funds.” (Art. IV, sec. 
13) Similarly the treasurer is to be “custodian 
of all state funds” and “no duty shall be im- 
posed on the state treasurer by law which is 
not related to the receipt, custody and dis- 
bursement of state funds.” (Art. IV, sec. 15) 
Included among the political attributes of 
the governorship are, of course, his powers in 
relation to the legislature. The constitution of 
1945 repeated without significant change the 
authority td the governor to give information 
to the assembly, to recommend measures, and 
to convene special sessions. The veto, already 
fairly strong before the convention met, was 
enhanced still further. Before 1945 he had ten 
days to consider a bill; since 1945, fifteen days. 
If the legislature adjourned, he used to have 
thirty days to sign or veto; now he has forty- 
five. The majority necessary to override is two- 
thirds of the members elected, just as it was 
before, and the assembly by joint resolution 
can enroll as an act any bill which the gover- 
nor omits to return. The earlier power to veto 
“items or portions of appropriation of money” 


* All six are elected quadrennially, the auditor at 
mid-term elections. See Constitution of Missouri, 1945, 
Art. IV, sec. 17. 


was also reincorporated in the new constitu- 
tion. 

The Missouri constitution is ingenious and 
meticulous in its methods of ensuring that the 
legislature will faithfully perform its duty of 
providing for the public finances. Thus the 
governor must submit his budget within thirty 
days (formerly fifteen) after the regular session 
convenes together with proposals of revenue to 
meet his proposed expenditures. A new pro- 
vision requires that, until the legislature has 
acted on all the appropriations recommended 
in the budget, neither house shall appropriate 
any funds other than for emergency purposes 
which the governor proposes. Yet more strik- 
ing is a clause—based on the old constitution, 
but with additions—that specifies the order in 
which appropriations shall be made as fol- 
lows: paying sinking fund and interest on 
state obligations, public education, paying the 
cost of assessing and collecting revenue, pay- 
ing the civil lists, the support of state institu- 
tions, health and welfare, all other state pur- 
poses, and last but not least the expense of the 
general assembly! (Art. III, sec. 36) Finally, 
the governor is given constitutional authority 
to control the rate at which appropriations are 
spent and to reduce expenditures whenever 
the actual revenues fall short of the revenue 
estimates. (Art. IV, sec. 27) 

From public finance, which ties legislature 
and executive together, it is a natural transi- 
tion to the internal organization of the execu- 
tive branch. Missouri, like New Jersey, had 
never succeeded in reorganizing its adminis- 
trative structure, despite a valiant try at the 
convention of 1922-23. Indeed, as long as the 
constitution of 1875 occupied the field, a ra- 
tional administration was impossible. Not 
only did the constitution prescribe its long bal- 
lot of elective officials, but the original docu- 
ment and later amendments also accorded con- 
stitutional status to a number of appointed 
agencies.*4 In addition, the legislature fol- 
lowed the customary practice of creating a 
large number of agencies unrelated to each 
other or to the governor by any principle of 
coordination. The St. Louis Governmental Re- 


* See Martin L. Faust, Manual on the Executive Ar- 
ticle for the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 
1943 (University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 1943), p. 1. 
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search Institute calculated in 1945 that there 
were seventy-two of these,?? characterized by 
a plethora of boards and commissions whose 
members enjoyed overlapping terms and were 
largely independent of the governor. One of 
the worst examples of administrative diffusion 
was to be found in the sphere of tax assess- 
ment and collection. 


. . . Missouri has more agencies to assess and col- 
lect taxes than any other state. At the present time, 
the 14 major State taxes are assessed or collected by 
ten State and five local government agencies.” 


The convention, therefore, addressed itself 
to the problem of reorganizing the executive 
branch. Whereas the New Jersey constitution, 
however, has fixed an upper limit of twenty 
without specifying what these should be, in 
Missouri the majority of the departments are 
created in and by the constitution itself. Five 
of these are established under the officials who 
are popularly elected—namely the governor, 
secretary of state, attorney general, auditor, 
and treasurer. Another five, named in the con- 
stitution (Art. IV, sec. 12), are the departments 
of revenue, education, highways, conservation, 
and agriculture. The same section then goes 
on to state that the legislature may create ad- 
ditional departments, not exceeding five in 
number. From this it would appear, by ele- 
mentary arithmetic, that the executive brarfch 
in Missouri is to have an upper limit of fif- 
teen agencies. Such, indeed, appears to have 
been the intention of the convention which re- 
ceived proposals for an upper limit either of 
ten agencies or of twenty and duly compro- 
mised on fifteen. 

But all is not quite so simple as it appears, 
for at a later stage of the convention there oc- 
curred to some the bright idea that a depart- 
ment of health and welfare should be specifi- 
cally mentioned in the constitution. Unfortu- 
nately, the addition was inserted, not in the 
list of agencies in section 12 of Article IV, but 
in section 37. As a consequence a dispute has 
arisen as to whether health and welfare must 
be counted as one of the five additional agen- 
cies which the legislature is authorized to cre- 
ate, in which case the total remains at fifteen; 

"A New Constitution for the State of Missouri (St. 


Louis: Institute of Governmental Research, 1945), p. 1. 
* Thid., p. 2. 


or whether health and welfare should be read 
together with the departments specified in sec. 
tion 12 and is thus authorized over and above 
the five permitted to the legislature, in which 
case the upper limit would be sixteen. 

There are various features of the Missouri 
reorganization, as prescribed by the constitu- 
tion and applied by legislative enactment, 
which should be singled out for mention. For 
instance, many aspects of administrative or- 
ganization are specified in some detail in the 
constitution itself. Not only does the constitu- 
tion list by name a series of departments which 
it creates, but in separate sections devoted to 
each agency it defines one item or another of 
its structure. Thus it is the constitution which 
lays it down that the departments of conserva- 
tion, education, and highways are to be headed 
by boards. It is similarly the constitution 
which prescribes a single head for the depart- 
ment of revenue and even establishes by name 
the divisions of collection and of the budget. 
(Art. IV, sec. 22) Surely it is inappropriate for 
details of this nature to be rigidly laid down 
in the fundamental law. They should rather 
be left to the discretion of the legislature. The 
only justification which can be advanced is 
that in some instances these provisions were 
the political price necessary for the adoption 
of the constitution. The existing conservation 
and highways commissions, for example, had 
support too powerful to be disregarded; the 
department of agriculture was accorded consti- 
tutional status as a bait for the farm vote. 

The actual merger of agencies was accom- 
plished by cooperation between the governor 
and the legislature in the session of 1945. 
Nominally there were created fourteen depart- 
ments out of the fifteen or sixteen permitted 
by the constitution. In fact, however, much of 
the boasted reorganization exists on paper 
only, or consists of relationships too tenuous 
to form a genuine merger.?* One writer, in- 
deed, has already commented that the total 
number of boards was not greatly reduced and 
that even the new structure still contains fifty- 
six!*5 Equally serious from the point of view 


*A major achievement, however, is the establish- 
ment of a consolidated department of revenue. 

* Carl A. McCandless, “Administrative Reorganiza- 
tion in Missouri,” 28 Southwestern Social Science Quar- 
terly 334 (March, 1948) . 
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of effective coordination at the center is the 
cluttering up of the governor's own office with 
some nine or ten agencies, including such line 
activities as the highway patrol, liquor control, 
the boards of police commissioners, and so 
forth. This error was avoided in New Jersey 
where the governor took care to keep himself 
free for the broader functions of general super- 
vision. In neither state, though, is the gover- 
nor adequately supplied with staff aides to as- 
sist him in his multifarious duties. 


In conclusion it is worth emphasizing that 
reorganizations, whether achieved by constitu- 
tional or legislative change or both, are linked 
in essential continuity with the traditions of 
the states concerned. Where compromises are 
made in the application of basic principles, 
where boards are retained as the heads of cer- 
tain agencies and not of others, it is more be- 
cause of the power of the interests involved 
and the patterns of past conduct than because 


- 


of a decision on the merits of any issues. 
Where, as in Missouri, the legislature has had 
a poor record and stands low in public esteem, 
innovations are assured permanence by being 
placed in the fundamental law with a cor- 
responding loss of flexibility. Men of practical 
judgment, however desirous they be of attain- 
ing some distant promised land of administra- 
tive idealism, must applaud the sagacity of 
conventions that set their sights to aim at at- 
tainable reforms and thereby hit the target in 
the center. Finally it may be suggested that, to 
students of public administration, the supreme 
significance of the new constitutions is their 


formal recognition of the administrative proc- 


ess. No longer is this ignored or considered as 
merely peripheral or incidental to the opera- 
tion of the state. For the first time in the evo- 
lution of state constitutions over one hundred 
and seventy years the executive branch has 
come into its own. 


THE BLACK DAY 
To the Memory of Laurence Duggan 


God help that country where informers thrive! 
Where slander flourishes and lies contrive:— 
Kill truth by whispers and keep fraud alive. 


God help that country by informers fed 
Where tear corrupts and where suspicion’s spread, 
By lies and libels, even to the dead. 


God help that country where the informer’s shame 
Outshouts the decent silence to defame 
The dead man’s honor and defile his name. 


God help that country, cankered deep by doubt, 
Where honest men, by scandals turned about, 
See honor murdered and will not speak out. 


God help that country—but for you—for you, 
Pure heart, sweet spirit, humble, loyal, true, 
Pretend, pretend we know not what we do. 


—Archibald MacLeish 


Reprinted from New York Herald Tribune, December 24, 1948. 
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I 


HEN it is not abused for partisan pur- 

poses of “witch-hunting” or “white- 

washing,” investigation can advance 
the objectives of good government in at least 
three ways. Responsive, responsible, and pure 
administration may be fostered by independ- 
ent probes; executive-legislative formulation 
of policy may be based on wider knowledge 
and information uncovered by investigators; 
and investigative agencies may bring the pub- 
lic into closer relations with the government. 

Canada early borrowed from Great Britain 
the technique of investigation by royal com- 
mission! and, while the record of their use 
shows debits as well as credits, it is clear that 
royal commissions have contributed to the 
three objectives of good investigative -tech- 
nique. As a means of stirring up the adminis- 
trative branch or of locating political corrup- 
tion, royal commissions, with their higher 
prestige and greater independence, have often 
been more successful than committees of the 
legislature. On the other hand, their opera- 
tions in such stormy partisan waters have often 
undermined the usefulness of the technique 
for other purposes. 

Partly because of the slow growth of an 
efficient civil service, the Canadian executive 
has had to lean fairly heavily on such outside 
sources of information as royal commissions 
in formulating policies.? In Great Britain, the 


* Their British origins are traced in Hugh McDowall 
Clokie and J. William Robinson, Royal Commissions 
of Inquiry (Stanford University Press, 1937), ch. 1. 

*This reliance is revealed by the great range of 
subjects explored by royal commissions: catastrophes 
such as insurrection, fire in the Parliament buildings, 


emergence of a reformed bureaucracy in the 
1870's was associated with a steady decline in 
the use of royal commissions. Certain other 
factors have also contributed to the heavier 
contemporary reliance on royal commissions 
in Canada. The technique has been particu- 
larly useful in helping governments solve the 
problems of an expanding economy. The ex. 
pansion of the 1850's and 1860's in Britain 
produced an average of eight royal commis- 
sions a year; in Canada the parallel period of 
expansion occurred after 1900 and was ac. 
companied by the same heavy reliance on 
royal commissions.’ The peculiar federal prob- 
lem of finding the compromises necessary to 
meet varied regional needs has also made the 
royal commission a convenient executive in- 
strument for postponing action on policy un- 
til dominion-provincial disagreements can be 
smoothed out. The record here indicates that 
commissions have helped the executive formu- 
late policy for unique situations, especially 
those arising from a catastrophe. However, in 
social and economic fields requiring new and 
untried policies there is much point to the 





wrecks, collapsed bridges, landslides, and explosions; 
problems of the Canadian economy such as its wheat, 
railroads, canals, fisheries, radio broadcasting, public 
debts, and dominion-provincial relations; administra- 
tion of government departments—spies, corruption, 
patronage; and a great miscellany, from the commercial 
possibilities of the reindeer in the Barren Lands to the 
burning of public documents. 

* Between 1867 and 1897 the dominion government 
appointed an average of less than a score of commis- 
sions each decade; since 1897 the average has been well 
above fifty for each decade. In Britain since 1900, the 
average per decade has dropped to less than half of 
the Canadian figure. 
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Spectator’s criticism of British royal commis- 
sions that they “have always furnished a 
favourite means of evading an inconvenient 
demand.”* Their record is better where they 
have been required to investigate the ade- 
quacy of old, continuing programs: almost 
direct legislative results can be traced to the 
recommendations of commissions dealing with 
the grain trade, civil service reform, trans- 
portation, and “better claims” for the prov- 
inces. 

Royal commissions have been especially suc- 
cessful in bringing the public closer to the 
government or helping the executive prepare 
the public for a policy which it thinks desir- 
able. Until fairly recently, in contrast with the 
system in the United States, organized inter- 
ests made little use of legislative committees 
to present their point of view. Traveling royal 
commissions helped fill the gap between the 
citizen and his government. Moreover, the 
“safety-valve” function of such inquiries is a 
great benefit to governments that run on dis- 
cussion and are oiled by consent or content. 
The educational role of royal commissions has 
receutly improved because of fairer and am- 
pler press coverage of their proceedings. In the 
past, a more actively partisan press tended to 
overlook all but the most glaring scandals dis- 
closed by royal commissioners, but in recent 
times full coverage has been accorded the less 
spectacular, more useful investigations.® Never- 
theless, public reaction to the activities of 
many commissions is often tinged with the 
suspicion that the city of Ottawa has been well 
named “the graveyard of royal commission re- 
ports.”’6 


*“Royal Commissions as They Are and as They 
Should Be,” 74 Spectator (April 6, 1895). 

*On this point see H. R. Kemp, “Royal Commission 
on the Textile Industry,” 5 Canadien Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, 7q (February 1939). A 
somewhat idealized version of the proper role of royal 
commissions in this sphere was presented by A. M. 
Davies, “Brains in Government—Commissions to Find 
the Facts,” 97 The Forum 313 (May 1937): “They af- 
ford a common meeting ground for the best brains in 
politics, in the civil service, and in the public at large 
and they need for their full success the cooperation of 
all three.” 

*See, typically, C. W. Topping, “The Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Penal System,” 4 Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science 559 (No- 
vember 1938). 


Granted the prospect of royal commissions 
continuing as one of the major investigative 
techniques in Canada, some analysis of the 
procedural problems associated with the tech- 
nique is in order. 


II 


Appointment. The executive creates do- 
minion royal commissions on the statutory 
authority of the Public Inquiries Act, a statute 
of pre-confederation vintage.? Commissions 
are issued by virtue of a Cabinet decision ex- 
pressed in an order in council. These orders, 
in contrast to British practice, seldom receive 
parliamentary approval. In its final form, the 
commission, stamped with the great seal of the 
dominion, contains the terms of reference, the 
powers, and the names of the commissioners. 
Although establishment of a commission is an 
executive action based on a general grant of 
power from the legislature, the executive may 
have acted in response to a variety of pressures. 
Occasionally the executive itself assumes the 
entire initiative; at other times the criticism 
of a prominent individual (especially a pro- 
vincial politician), a resolution in the House 
of Commons, a recommendation from a parlia- 
mentary committee, a “‘trial by newspaper,” or 
pressure from organized interests (especially 
organized labor) will lead the government to 
appoint a royal commission. 

Terms of Reference. The editorial writer 
who observed that “the finest watch dog alive 
cannot bite a burglar if he has his muzzle on” 
summarized neatly the importance of the 
terms of reference to a royal commission. Two 
main questions bearing on the terms of refer- 
ence arise:. (1) Should the reference be de- 
tailed and specific or broad and vague? (2) To 
what extent should the executive assist the 
commission in interpreting the reference? 

In practice, both specific and broad terms of 
reference have been used—in some instances 
even parliamentary debates bearing on the 
question have been incorporated. Although 
the broader reference gives the commissioners 


* Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, ch. a9. The origi- 
nal act is located in Silatutes of the Province of 
Canada, 1846, ch. 38. On the legal considerations gen- 
erally consult Watson Sellar, “A Century of Commis- 
sions of Inquiry,” 25 Canadian Bar Review 1 ff. (Janu- 
ary 1947). 
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more exploratory elbowroom, as the late Nor- 
man Rogers pointed out in 1938 such refer- 
ence may produce equally vague (hence use- 
less) recommendations.’ On the other hand, 
even specific terms of reference cannot prevent 
a commission from wandering well off its 
course, as experience in 1892 with the three- 
year commission on the liquor traffic proved. 
Detailed references may be deliberately used 
to hamper a proper investigation—a criticism 
not always unfounded at times when charges 
against the executive or administrative 
branches of government are being investi- 
gated. A compromise between specificity and 
generality is to state the scope of the inquiry 
in broad terms and then include a list of sug- 
gested topics for detailed examination. Even 
this technique, however, has led to the forma- 
tion of large commissions and an internal 
division of work which has often destroyed the 
coherence of the final report. 

In any event, whether specific or general, 
the terms of reference can always be altered by 
a further warrant if the government sees fit. 
But this, in turn, raises the second question of 
how far the executive should interfere with an 
independent investigation. Commissioners fre- 
quently receive executive instructions along 
with their formal terms of reference, and com- 
monly they hold preliminary meetings in or- 
der to discuss the reference and instructions. 
There is little evidence to prove that commis- 
sioners have been subjected to undue execu- 
tive interference through consultation or in- 
structions. On the other hand, commissioners 
are prone to interpret their references cau- 
tiously and often side-step the real issues by 
claiming they “do not feel competent to enter 
into a discussion of these questions.” A special 
problem is created where the inquiry involves 
dominion-provincial relations. Normally, the 
terms of reference have to be worked out by 
formal negotiation at the executive level, oc- 
casionally involving, as in the case of the trans- 
fer of the natural resources of the western 
provinces, a statutory agreement. 

Powers. Royal commissioners derive their 


*See House of Commons of Canada, Debates, 1938, 
p- 2002. Rogers’ position is supported in the excellent 
Report of [Balfour] Departmental Committee on the 
Procedure of Royal Commissions, Cmd. 5235 (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1910). 


powers generally from the Inquiries Act and 
specifically from their warrant of appointment, 
The legal artillery of the commission consists 
of the power to send for papers and docu. 
ments, to take evidence under oath or solemn 
affirmation, and to punish for contempt of 
these powers.® On the basis of a single judicial 
precedent, royal commissions cannot be re. 
strained by court injunction.!° The Oaths Act 
protects witnesses appearing before commis. 
sions from being prosecuted on the basis of 
their evidence; consequently witnesses can be 
penalized for refusing to answer questions. 
Persons whose conduct is being investigated 
by royal commission are entitled by statute to 
counsel. 

In contrast with the Canadian situation, 
British royal commissions do not derive their 
powers from a general inquiries act. Limited 
powers are accorded by separate statute and if 
additional powers are required a statutory 
amendment is necessary. While this is a cum. 
bersome procedure, the Balfour committee on 
royal commissions preferred this system to the 
flexible Canadian scheme. British practice 
parallels the conferring of limited powers on 
presidential commissions in the United States 
—limitations which some observers believe re- 
duce the effectiveness of such inquiries. In 
Canada, the more generous grant of powers 
has led to few serious abuses, but it has also 
resulted in an elaborate formality of proce- 
dure. 

Procedure. Although a good deal of stand- 
ardization of procedure has developed, royal 
commissions are technically free to devise 


*There is much skepticism concerning the ability 
of the commission to punish for contempt: see Watson 
Sellar, op. cit., pp. 16-26. In the rough and ready set- 
ting of the Yukon, a miner typified the reaction of the 
public to the threats of a royal commissioner: “At one 
of the sittings [of the Treadgold commission on min- 
ing claims] Judge Britton threatened to commit a 
witness who had been using strong language for con- 
tempt of court. To the judge’s surprise [wrote Mrs. 
Black gleefully in her autobiography] the miner 
pointed out that as a member of the commission he 
had no power to do this, and besides ‘the whole 
damn thing was beneath contempt.’” Mrs. George 
Black, My Seventy Years (London: Nelson, 1938), p. 189. 

* See House of Commons of Canada, Debates, 1922, 
p- 2983. The Inquiries Acts of Ontario and Quebec 
specifically prohibit the use of injunctions against 
commissions. 
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their own methods of operation.'! Occasion- 
ally, under legislative pressure, the executive 
will impose a maximum time limit for report- 
ing, but normally the commissioners are 
merely requested to report “as soon as pos- 
sible.” As Sir A. P. Herbert has reminded us 
in his poem about the mythical royal commis- 
sion on kissing, “all these things take a long, 
long time,” yet there seems to be little reason 
for imposing time limits. 

As fact-finding bodies, royal commissions 
send out questionnaires to interested parties 
and government departments—although in 
Canada this method is not so popular as in 
Britain. Informal conversations, correspond- 
ence, and investigations on the spot supple- 
ment the formal procedure of taking evidence 
on oath.!2 Hearings are normally public, al- 
though closed sessions may be called at the 
commissioners’ discretion. They are also free 
to withhold papers or information if this is 
the only effective way of getting the facts. 
However, the recent commission on espionage 
reveals the undesirable aspects of sessions in 
camera and secret documentation. 

Interesting procedural problems emerge 
from taking evidence at commission hearings. 
Should any and all parties be heard? Should 
witnesses be guided in testifying? Is a fact-find- 
ing commission interested in opinions? It is 
difficult to give an unqualified answer to these 
questions. Since it is impossible to separate 
facts and opinions, commissioners tend to be 
over lenient with verbose witnesses. However, 
the safety-valve function of such hearings is 
improved even though the commissioners’ 
leniency may prove expensive. In Canada, pro- 
cedure tends to become increasingly court 
like: the commission's secretary often deter- 
mines beforehand the pertinence of the evi- 


“The order in council authorizing the royal com- 
mission on espionage followed the unusual precedent 
of prescribing in some detail the procedure to be fol- 
lowed. 

“Following a practice long -in effect in Britain, 
Canada in 1912 added a section to the Inquiries Act to 
permit commissioners to appoint deputies with powers 
similar to their own. The investigations of these 
deputies are included as part of the evidence but they 
do not make the report. The power to deputize is 
regarded as so exceptional in Canada that the warrant 


of appointment always makes particular reference to 
it. 


a 


dence (the equivalent of the pre-hearing con- 
ference) , the interested parties are expected to 
supply briefs outlining their arguments, and 
these become the bases for questions by com- 
mission and counsel for the commission. In 
fact, to an increasing extent, counsel are com- 
ing to occupy the prominent position ac- 
corded to them by committees in the United 
States. In Great Britain the chairman deter- 
mines the course of questioning, without bene- 
fit of counsel, but in Canada counsel pretty 
well assume this responsibility. The practice 
of employing judges on royal commissions un- 
doubtedly explains the stronger legalistic ap- 
proach in Canadian investigations. Counsel 
contribute to the efficient direction of proceed- 
ings but they often lose sight of the fact that 
witnesses are normally before the commission 
of their own free will—they are seldom in the 
position of criminals before a judge. ‘That the 
excessive zeal of commission counsel is re- 
sented is shown by the practice, followed by 
interests that can afford it, of bringing their 
own counsel for self-protection. There seems 
little point in transforming a fact-finding body 
into a judicial inquisition. Yet it is an increas- 
ingly common practice for counsel of all par- 
ties concerned to summarize their “cases” 
much like prosecuting and defending lawyers 
at a trial. The British informality may encour- 
age discursive witnesses but it appears to be a 
better atmosphere in which to discover and 
even discuss varying interpretations of social 
facts. 

Personnel. Commissioners have been 
drawn from many walks of life but attention 
can be directed here only to the problems 
created by the tendency to favor members of 
the judiciary for such work. Judges have been 
generally assumed by the executive to have a 
“floating liability” to undertake extra tasks. 
The peak-load nature of the judiciary’s work, 
added to the fact that Canada is probably 
“over-judged” (especially in the western prov- 
inces), leaves the judges freer than others to 
act on commissions. Organized labor favors 
judges for commission work because of its 
satisfactory experience with them on arbitra- 
tion boards.'? The prestige of the judiciary is 
~ 4 See Senate of Canada, Debates, 1921, pp. 281, 308. 


Recent confirmation of labor's attitude is found in 
House of Commons of Canada, Debates, 1946, p. 4277. 
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high and royal commissions thrive in the re- 
flection of this prestige. Finally, members of 
the judiciary are popularly thought “to derive 
from their training and experience a general 
knowledge of things”—to which one might add 
the capacity for impartial consideration of all 
facts. On the other hand, it can be argued that 
it is a “somewhat harmless conceit” of the 
legal profession ‘that they have a monopoly of 
all experience and qualifications which are nec- 
essary to weigh evidence and arrive at conclu- 
sions."""* Clearly there are types of investiga- 
tion which call for special legal qualifications 
of judges, but the tendency to use judges to 
explore such matters as the coal industry, 
grain trade, textiles, and so on carries this 
“harmless conceit” of the profession to unnec- 
essary lengths.'® 

Criticism of the use of judges arises in part 
from the impairment to the administration of 
justice. Fear of judicial subservience to the 
executive has also been expressed. Even the 
justices of the Supreme Court were not able 
to escape this kind of criticism for their work 
on the espionage cases.'® Nor is the solution to 
this problem to be found in the proposal 
made in 1912 that judges be appointed only to 
nonpolitical investigations. Many commissions 
do not find they are dealing with “political” 
matters until they are deep in the investiga- 
tion.!7 

Three other problems associated with the 
personnel of royal commissions may be briefly 
noted. First, should efforts be made to give the 
commissions a representative character? In 


“These are typical comments drawn from Senate 
debates. See Senate of Canada, Debates, 1938, p. 529 
and ibid., 1g2t, p. 380. 

* Senator Ross: “It may not be a purely judicial af- 
fair; and, as a matter of fact, nearly all these disputes 
are questions not for a judge at all, but for an ac- 
countant. ... And if you want to assure people that 
you have an impartial man, you can go outside the 
province. . . . One of the things that judges complain 
of is that they are put on these commissions and that 
they are not fitted for them.” /bid., 1921, p. 313. 

* That the independence of the judiciary need not 
necessarily be compromised is revealed by the investiga- 
tion of the Bren Gun contracts in 1938 by Mr. Justice 
Davis. The subject was debated on a low partisan 
plane, but the commissioner stood above it. 

"An outstanding example was the commission on 
insurance in 1906 which became embroiled in a bitter 
partisan controversy. 


Britain large representative commissions have 
been favored!* but in Canada smaller commis. 
sions. vaguely representing the “public” rather 
than any specific groups have been more com. 
mon. With some exceptions, Canada conforms 
to the dictum of the Balfour committee that j 
is better to have interested parties in the wit. 
ness box than on the commission. In recent 
years Canada has shown a pronounced ip. 
clination to favor one-man commissions, the 
commissioner normally being a judge. While 
many of these commissions have been slow to 
report, it is only fair to say that some of the 
largest commissions have been also the most 
tardy.!® 

A second general problem relates to the 
relative merits of expert and lay commission- 
ers. There has been much criticism of the bias 
or public commitments of the experts com- 
monly appointed to sit on British royal com- 
missions. Further, the employment of experts 
with preconceived and fixed views encourages 
the writing of minority reports. In Canada, 
such complaints are seldom heard since the 
use of judges and other lay commissioners has 
reduced the chance of bias, and the trend to 
one-man commissions, of course, eliminates 
the problem of minority reports. 

Finally, there is the question of avoiding 
partisan appointments to a commission. ‘The 
publicity attached to the use of royal commis- 
sions seldom encourages the executive to be 
too bare faced in finding places for political 
friends. Nor can the prestige attached to the 
instrument of royal commissions be trans- 
ferred to unworthy personnel. Blatantly parti- 
san appointments are seldom made but, since 
it must assume responsibility for carrying out 
the recommendations of the commission, the 
executive obviously searches for persons 
known to be in sympathy with its general 
aims. The more urgent the demand for im- 
mediate action following the report of the 


* This point is dealt with in H. F. Gosnell, “British 
Royal Commissions of Inquiry,” 49 Political Science 
Quarterly, 84-118 (March, 1934). 

* When Mr. Justice Turgeon acted as sole commis- 
sioner to investigate both the grain trade and the tex- 
tile industry between 1936 and 1938, the reports were 
unduly delayed; but three of the largest commissions— 
on prohibition in 1892, on labor relations in 1886, and 
on industrial training in igio—lasted over three years. 
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commission, the more care the executive must 
exercise in making its selection. 

Space limitations prevent detailed examina- 
tion of the problems of staffing commissions. 
It may be pointed out, however, that the 
commissioners’ tributes to their secretaries at 
the conclusion of their reports are much more 
than a perfunctory formality. The order-in- 
council often includes the name of the secre- 
tary. Civil servants, academicians, and other 
technically trained persons most often serve 
as secretaries. Secretaries are responsible for 
supervising subordinate personnel, arranging 
formal sessions and the appearance of wit- 
nesses, and digesting evidence. They may par- 
ticipate in the drafting of the reports. 

The other important member of the staff is 
the counsel whose appointment is officially 
left to the commission but who, in reality, is 
the executive’s choice. The practice of employ- 
ing counsel has encouraged that game of “cat 
and mouse dialectic” to which the Webbs 
claimed the legal profession is especially ad- 
dicted. While counsel do not actually partici- 
pate in writing reports, the current practice of 
permitting them to sum up as if in a court of 
law suggests that their activities may have a 


predominant influence at the final stage. 


Expenses. The costs of royal commissions 
are covered by the “unforeseen expenditure” 
item found in the estimates of the department 
(or departments) concerned with the subject 
of the inquiry. Parliament approves these 
sums, as it approves all executive expendi- 
tures, but its control of the purse strings is 
largely a formality here. Often the money has 
been spent before Parliament has authorized 
expenditure; sometimes the executive calls for 
an appropriation in anticipation of the ap- 
pointment; normally expenses outrun esti- 
mates and then the executive may resort to 
Governor General's warrants to cover costs un- 
til Parliament votes approval. Matters under 
investigation by commissioners cannot be de- 
bated in Parliament, every effort being di- 
rected to keeping the commissioners free from 
political (i.e. legislative) intervention. 

Commissioners, other than judges,” are usu- 


* The Judges Act prevents members of the judiciary 
from receiving extra remuneration; however, generous 
living allowances are a compensating feature. 


/ 


ally paid a daily stipend—a system which long 
ago called forth from their greatest British 
critic the sarcastic observation that “piece 
work will, no doubt, be better than jobbing.”?4 
Daily remuneration runs from ten to fifty dol- 
lars, supplemented by living allowances which 
nearly double the fee. Few commissioners have 
been content to accept a silver inkstand which 
is the gift traditionally bestowed on unpaid 
chairmen of royal commissions in England. 
Secretaries, subordinate officials, economists, 
and others receive either daily or lump-sum 
payments. The expense accounts of counsel, 
however, dominate the budgets of all royal 
commissions: fees ranging from one thousand 
to fifty thousand dollars and taking up any- 
where from one-quarter to two-thirds of every 
commission's allotment must be paid out. 

Reports. The reports which appear as a re- 
sult of the procedures outlined are often 
drafted during the course of the sittings by the 
secretary and his staff. These drafts are sub- 
mitted to the chairman and discussed by the 
other members of the commission in an effort 
to achieve unanimity. Fewer minority reports 
appear in Canada than in Britain, and some 
so-called minority reports are not dissenting 
reports but merely supplements to the main 
submission. The Balfour committee wisely 
recommend that if minority reports were ad- 
mitted they ought to be based on the testi- 
mony presented before the commission; other- 
wise certain commissioners (particularly those 
supposed to be representing group interests) 
might use them to spread their own pet no- 
tions.?? 

Reports are submitted to the minister who 
sponsors the inquiry and he tables them in 
Parliament as soon as possible. Members ordi- 
narily press the minister to hasten the pre- 
sentation of the report but once it is tabled in- 
terest suddenly lags. Commissioners are not 


™ J]. T. Smith, Government by Commissions, Illegal 
and Pernicious (London: Sweet, 1849), p. 219. 

=In 1931, the Bennett Government was attacked for 
allowing one of its royal commissions to publish as an 
appendix (no. 12) some extraneous information of 
propaganda value to one particular group. The criti- 
cism of Mr. King, then leader of the opposition, indi- 
cates that there is little likelihood of minority reports 
being abused in the interests of some organized group. 
See House of Commons of Canada, Debates, 1931, 
PP- 3297 ff. 
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bound to secrecy by their warrants of appoint- 
ment, although precedents suggest that the 
contents of a report are to remain secret until 
placed in the hands of the executive. Indeed, 
Parliament has regarded it as an affront to its 
prerogatives when the executive has released 
reports to the press before tabling them. How- 
ever, there is no legal compulsion on the exec- 
utive even to present the report or, so far as 
that goes, for the commissioners to produce a 
report.*5 Although in some instances the exec- 
utive is inclined to stand on its privilege of 
leaving the commissioners free to report when 
they will, for the most part the government is 
anxious to table the report at a strategic mo- 
ment with as much attendant publicity as can 
be mustered.24 Mr. Mackenzie King has sum- 
marized the relation of the executive to royal 
commissioners and their reports as follows: 


The appointment of a royal commission is an exec- 
utive act and the ministry must take the responsi- 
bility for every act of the commission. The govern- 
ment may not be satisfied with the actions of a 
commission, they may if they so desire dismiss it, but 
in that event they must come to parliament and 
take the responsibility for the dismissal. . . . I do 
not say that the ministry must necessarily agree 
with the particular views expressed by the commis- 
sion or anything of the kind; they may repudiate 
the views, but they cannot repudiate full responsi- 
bility for the appointment of the commission. . . .* 


III 

T was observed at the outset that royal com- 
I missions have, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, contributed to the three objectives of a 
good investigative technique. By way of con- 
clusion it may be useful to note the relative 
merits of alternative investigative techniques. 
The civil service, it might be argued, is better 
trained and equipped than temporary inex- 
perienced commissioners to come to grips with 
complex “social facts.” The steadily improv- 
ing caliber of the higher civil service in Can- 
ada, at the professional and administrative 


* See observations of the Balfour committee, op. cit., 
on this legal point. 

*In 1940, the report of the important Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations was pre- 
sented in sections over the national radio network; un- 
fortunately this innovation failed to create a precedent 
for similar treatment of other reports. 

*House of Commons of Canada, Debates, 1931, 
P- $297- 


levels, gives particular point to this suggestion, 
On the other hand, complete reliance on ip. 
vestigations sponsored by the civil service 
would partly neglect two of the major objec. 
tives of investigation—to maintain administra. 
tive efficiency and purity and to establish 
multiple contacts between citizen and govern. 
ment. 

A second alternative would be to make 
greater use of standing and special committees 
of the Senate. Much useful work is already be- 
ing performed in these little publicized com. 
mittees: recent reports on taxation and 
immigration show the Senate at its best. Hovw.- 
ever, the Senate is suspect: it has no constitu- 
ency other than its own membership; it is 
heavily weighted on the side of property and 
finance; and the unrelieved system of partisan 
appointment has left it politically most lop: 
sided (at last count the Liberals had 64 out of 
g6 seats, with 11 vacancies at the disposal of 
the Liberal party). Reform in the manner o/ 
selecting the Senate might leave the way open 
for more effective work by its committees, but 
that is another story. 

Finally, parliamentary committees might 
take over much of the work now occupying 
the attention of royal commissions. Parliament 
has ‘often argued that the executive's use of 
commissions is “derogatory to the power, priv- 
ileges and dignity of the House,”** and that 
the investigative power properly belongs to 
the legislature. This view comes to the fore 
when the executive appoints a royal commis. 
sion to investigate charges against the admin. 
istration. It is felt that the executive is in a 
position to dictate to its own appointees. 
While there is unquestionably an opportunity 
for undesirable executive interference with 
commissions engaged on such inquiries, the 
record of parliamentary committees in this 
same area has not contributed notably to the 
“power and dignity” of the House. Commit- 
tees are sometimes preferred because their re- 
sponsiveness to parliamentary control forces a 
rapid, economical investigation. On the other 
hand, speed and economy are not the only 
criteria of good investigative techniques. In 
1936, a special committee on the grain trade 


™*™See House of Commons of Canada, Debates, 1892, 
p- 2086. 
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in recommending the appointment of a royal 
commission to carry on its work suggested the 
difficulties under which legislative inquiries 
labor: “Because of the gravity of this problem 
and because your committee has neither the 
time nor the facilities to make a comprehen- 
sive survey of the situation we recommend the 
appointment... of a royal commission. 

_ "21 There is no reason to conclude that 
these alternative investigative techniques can 
be used to supplant royal commissions of in- 
quiry. 

In 1925, H. J. Laski described the basic 
problem for the service state as follows: 


It is essential . . . to bring the public into organ- 
ized relations with the executive as an administra- 
tive body. Here . . . is the largest field for experi- 
ment that we possess. . . . The making of policy 
. is the more successful the larger the number 
of affected interests consulted in its construction. 
*See Report of Royal Grain Inquiry Commission 
(King’s Printer, 1938), p. 12. An unusual variation on 
this theme occurred in 1934 when a parliamentary 
committee on price spreads reported in favor of a 
royal commission and was itself transformed by the 
government into this form of investigative agency. 


The business of government is to draw upon the 
experience, not as itself it intermrets that experi- 
ence, but as the interests themselves give expression 
to it.” 


Royal commissions will continue to serve as 
one of the most important means of directing 
through to the executive the information and 
experience of interest groups. But it is clear 
that there must be a two-way interchange be- 
tween government and governed: “it is for our 
principal statesmen to lead the public and not 
to let the public lead them.”*® Royal commis- 
sions have been used to educate the public to 
the need for executive action in as many in- 
stances as they have sought to increase the 
knowledge of the executive. While royal com- 
missions must be regarded as essentially 
“thought” rather than “will” organizations 
(Herman Finer's distinction), guiding should 
be as much their duty as informing the public 
or the government. 


* H. J. Laski, A Grammar of Politics (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1925), p. 375. 

*W. Bagehot, The English Constitution, World's 
Classics Edition (Oxford University Press, 1928), p. 270. 
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Decentralized Budget Administration 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority 


By DONALD C. KULL 
Budget Analyst 


Tennessee Valley Authority 





I 


HE accomplishments of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the sixteen years 


Since its establishment are many and 
varied. In that period TVA has designed and 
constructed sixteen new dams and two more 
are under construction. TVA now operates a 
total of twenty-three major dams and directs 
the water releases of five dams owned by the 
Aluminum Company of America in a unified 
multifunctional system. A nine-foot navigable 
channel over the entire 650 miles of the Ten- 
nessee River from Knoxville, Tennessee, to 
Paducah, Kentucky, is now virtually complete. 
The dams on the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries, together with the programs for de- 
velopment and conservation of the region's 
soil resources, have materially reduced the 
danger of floods on the Mississippi River as 
well as on the Tennessee River. The produc- 
tion of electricity now is about fifteen billion 
kilowatts annually. This power, distributed at 
low rates, has been an important factor in the 
development of the region. Incident to its 
major reservoir operations, TVA has devel- 
oped and carried out an effective malaria con- 
trol program. New and improved processes for 
producing phosphatic and other fertilizers 
have been developed. Large portions of the 
products of TVA’s experimental fertilizer 
plants, after laboratory and small-scale tests, 
are tested under practical farming conditions 
through the medium of the test demonstra- 
tion. Other activities include research and as- 
sistance in the development of forestry, min- 
eral, fish and game, and recreational resources, 
and studies and investigations in the fields of 


stream sanitation, processing of valley prod. 
ucts, transportation and industrial economics, 
and related matters. 

In accomplishing its objectives, TVA has 
consistently followed the policy of working 
through and with state and local agencies 
wherever possible. TVA’s function in the 
broad task of regional development is to fill 
in the gaps in existing resource development 
activities and to coordinate the efforts of all 
interested agencies in an integrated program 
for the unified development of the region’s re- 
sources.! 

TVA has been generally recognized as an 
effective practitioner in the field of public ad- 
ministration. An important element of 1VA 
administration, but one which has not re- 
ceived a great deal of public attention, is 
budgeting. TVA budget administration is 
closely related to the other elements of the ad- 
ministrative process and has been influenced 
to a marked degree by the characteristics of 
general administration in TVA. Perhaps the 
most outstanding of these administrative char- 
acteristics is the policy of decentralization of 
responsibility.2 Major budgetary responsibil- 

*For an analysis and appraisal of these interagency 
efforts, see Gordon R. Clapp, “The Administrative Re- 
sources of a Region: the Example of the Tennessee 
Valley,” in Leonard D. White (ed.), New Horizons in 
Public Administration (University of Alabama Press, 
1945), PP- 79-95. and M. H. Satterfield, ““TVA-State- 
Local Relationships,” 40 American Political Science 
Review, 935-49 (October 1946). 

*For a discussion of decentralization in TVA ad- 
ministration, see David E. Lilienthal, TVA—Democracy 
on the March (Harper, 1944), especially chs. 13-15; 
C. Herman Pritchett, The Tennessee Valley Authority; 
A Study in Public Administration (University of North 
Carolina Press, 1943), pp. 218-19; and Gordon R. Clapp, 
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ities rest with the same departmental® person- 
nel who have large measures of responsibility 
for program formulation and execution. 

IVA is headed by a three-man board of di- 
rectors appointed by the President of the 
United States. The board may exercise all the 
powers of the corporation and serves as the 
chief policy-making body. The chief ad- 
ministrative officer is the general manager, 
appointed by the board and responsible for 
carrying out its policies. To facilitate the inte- 
gration of budgeting with general administra- 
tion, the budget staff is a part of the office of 
the general manager and the assistant general 
manager serves as chief budget officer. 

Although TVA has the corporate form of 
organization and such corporate powers as 
the right to sue and be sued, it has no capital 
stock. TVA funds are presently received from 
two sources, operating proceeds and congres- 
sional appropriations.‘ Operating proceeds, 
however, may be used only for certain desig- 
nated purposes. Section 26 of the TVA Act au- 
thorizes the use of proceeds “in the operation 
of dams and reservoirs, in conducting its busi- 
ness in generating, transmitting, and distribut- 
ing electric energy and in manufacturing, sell- 
ing, and distributing fertilizer and fertilizer 
ingredients.” 

The right to use its operating proceeds does 
not make TVA independent of the Congress. 
TVA is responsible to the Congress for the re- 
sults under its corporate fund activities (those 
financed from proceeds) as well as for its 
appropriation-financed activities. The TVA 
budget comprehends the entire TVA program 
and the Congress is fully informed of TVA’s 
operating plans. It is clearly understood, how- 
ever, that plans for corporate fund activities 





“Some Administrative Aspects of Regional Planning 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority,” paper presented at 
joint meeting of American Political Science Association 
and American Society for Public Administration, Chi- 
cago, December 30, 1940. 

*As a result of a change in nomenclature since this 
article was prepared, the organizational units herein 
referred to as departments are now called divisions and 
the former divisions have become branches. 

‘Some funds also have been received from bond 
issues, but TVA's authority to issue bonds, except up 
to $5,000,000 for refunding purposes, expired in 1941. 

*16 U.S.C. 1946 ed., 831 y. 


are subject to change in accord with changing 
conditions. 

‘The various developmental activities which 
produce no substantial income for ‘T'VA, such 
as the conduct of practical farm test-demon- 
strations and stream sanitation investigations, 
as well as most types of construction activities, 
are financed from congressional appropria- 
tions. I'VA presents annually its appropria- 
tion request, together with comprehensive 
program and fiscal plans covering all of its ac- 
tivities, to the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Congress. Like any regular department of the 
government, TVA must justify its budget in 
hearings before the Bureau of the Budget and 
the appropriation committees of the Congress. 
Through the appropriation procedures, TVA 
is subject to such degree of control as the Con- 
gress may wish to exercise.® 


UDGETING in TVA is used widely as a pro- 
B gram planning device and is regarded as a 
phase of the comprehensive authorization 
function. Authorization, in this broad sense, 
embraces two phases, the general authoriza- 
tion of an activity or a related group of activi- 
ties and the specific authorization of funds 
with which to carry out a specified fiscal year 
work program. The budget process is the 
means of accomplishing the second phase but 
this phase rests upon the foundations of the 
more substantive general authorization. 

Underlying all forms of authorization, of 
course, is the TVA Act. Within the framework 
of this act, major continuing programs are de- 
fined and authorized by means of program 
authorizations. The definition and authoriza- 
tion of auxiliary and service activities, as well 


* At present TVA, like certain other government cor- 
porations, is in a somewhat dichotomous position with 
respect to appropriation procedures. It supplies infor- 
mation to the Congress, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Treasury on forms designed to fit agencies operating 
wholly within the framework of annual appropriations 
and the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. At the 
same time, its budgetary exhibits must follow the pat- 
tern established for business-type agencies under the 
Government Corporations Control Act of 1945. Since 
two quite different concepts are involved, the result is a 
rather awkward straddle, a situation deserving study 
on the part of the several fiscal agencies. 
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as the definition of various management poli- 
cies, are achieved through administrative codes. 
Both of these devices contain delegations of 
responsibility to departments and reservations 
for specific management authorization.? The 
project authorization is used to authorize more 
specific activities with definite limitations of 
scope, duration, and cost. 

The TVA budget explains the fiscal year 
work plan directed toward TVA’s broad ob- 
jective of regional resource development and 
is organized in terms of major program cate- 
gories. These major categories are divided into 
subprograms or secondary allotments, which 
in turn are broken down into activities or 
activity groups known as suballotments. The 
various program categories arise from the 
TVA Act and represent specified objectives or 
implications of the general responsibilities 
charged to TVA in the TVA Act. 

Most of the major programs involve partici- 
pation by more than one department and 
some involve many departments. Rather than 
directly paralleling program lines, TVA de- 
partments have been organized in accord with 
various basic principles of organization such 
as division of labor, professional specializa- 
tion, and subject-matter jurisdiction. Each de- 
partment makes specialized contributions to 
the execution of one or more programs and 
each departmental budget reflects segments of 
one or more programs The amount appearing 
in the external budget document for any par- 
ticular program represents the sum of the de- 
partmental program segments plus assignable 
indirect expenses. 

TVA has no separate planning unit. The 
planning function is related directly to pro- 
gram execution, which is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the operating departments. 
Budgeting follows and is an integral part of 
this program pattern. The basic task of depart- 
mental budget formulation is the translation 
into staff and financial requirements of fiscal 
year work plans for a department's contribu- 
tion to each program in which it participates. 

*These forms of program definition are important 
means of achieving unity in TVA administration. See, 
for example, George F. Gant, “Unity and Specialization 
in Administration,” in Conference on Science, Philoso- 
phy and Religion, Approaches to Group Understand- 
ing; Sixth Symposium (Harper, 1945), pp. 126-34. 


Budgeting, thus, is essentially program plan. 
ning in dollars and is a day-to-day activity of 
the responsible administrative staff.§ 

Although budgeting is widely used as a pro. 
gram planning device, it does not encompass 
the entire general function of program plan. 
ning and authorization. Budgeting is the sole 
means of expenditure authorization but ex. 
penditures are authorized only for program 
and service activities which have been gener. 
ally authorized. The limits of substantive au. 
thorization and expenditure authorization are 
usually not coextensive. The budget is spe. 
cifically related to fiscal year work plans while 
such authorization devices as the program av- 
thorization and the administrative code out. 
line continuing program and service activities. 

General authorization of an activity does 
not insure that the expenditure of funds for 
that activity will automatically be approved. 
There often are competing demands upon 
available funds. The budget process is the 
means of selecting from the broader field of 
authorized activities those most worthy of im- 
mediate development and translating them 
into fiscal year cost estimates. The task of budg- 
eting is to develop, within the authorized 
framework, a comprehensive and coherent pat- 
tern of work to be accomplished within a spec- 
ified period of time. 


III 


TT TVA accounting structure is organized 
to meet adequately the needs of budgeting 
and financial reporting. The basis of the ac- 
counting system is the activity account. An 
activity consists of the smallest practicable di- 
vision of work operations within an organiza- 
tional unit. An organizational unit may vary 
considerably in size but in general may be de- 
fined as the smallest administrative subdivi- 
sion of control. An activity is confined to one 
organization. An organizational unit can per- 
form several activities but no activity crosses 
organizational lines. Each activity is clearly 
defined in readily understandable language 
and a code number is assigned to each activity 


*For a discussion of the relation of budgeting and 
program planning, see Robert A. Walker, “The Rela- 
tion of Budgeting to Program Planning,” 4 Public Ad- 
ministration Review 97-107 (Spring 1944). 
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account. To relate the account to both the or- 
ganizational and functional patterns, a three- 
part code number is used, the first part classi- 
fying the operation as to major program or 
project, the second part identifying the or- 
ganization unit, and the third part referring 
to the specific activity. 

The activities, singly or grouped in various 
ways, provide the basis for financial and budg- 
etary administration and reporting. It is not 
always feasible to use identical group catego- 
ries for financial reports and budgetary pur- 
poses, but the variations are slight and both 
types of information can readily be compiled 
from the basic accounts. 

The departmental budgets are built up 
from estimates and justifications presented for 
each of the various activities which, when 
grouped, show departmental participation in 
suballotments, secondary allotments, and pri- 
mary allotments. After approval of depart- 
mental budgets and release of funds by the 
general manager, the same categories serve as 
the basis for internal expenditure control. 

Financial statements prepared at the end of 
the month give a ready comparison of ex- 
penditures and budgeted amounts on both 
organizational and functional bases. An analy- 
sis of expenditures by objects is prepared quar- 
terly. At the end of the fiscal year, complete 
financial reports that take into account the 
final proration of indirect expenses and vari- 
ous year-end adjustments are prepared. 


IV 


T budget staff of the general manager's 
office is small and does not attempt to per- 
form directly all the detailed functions of 
budget execution and control. Its functions are 
primarily those of review, analysis, and syn- 
thesis. The budget staff makes recommenda- 
tions to the general manager concerning budg- 
etary policies and administration. The mem- 
bers of the budget staff maintain close liaison 
with the various departments and provide ad- 
vice and guidance in the interpretation of 
central management policies as they affect de- 
partmental budgets and in the development 
of useful means of presenting budgetary infor- 
mation. The formulation and execution of 
TVA’s fiscal year work plans, however, are 


primarily responsibilities of TVA _ depart- 
ments, individually and collectively. 

If departments are to be accorded large 
measures of responsibility in the formulation 
of budget estimates, it is important that de- 
partmental directors and operating supervisors 
be thoroughly conversant with TVA policies, 
and that they interpret and apply them con- 
sistently. ‘his end is achieved by a free inter- 
change of ideas throughout the entire adminis- 
trative structure. The policies and forms of 
authorization adopted by the TVA board of 
directors grow out of continuing board and 
staff collaboration and result from the collec- 
tive recommendations of TVA departments. 
Departmental recommendations grow out of 
interdepartmental and intradepartmental col- 
laboration. Formally approved policies and 
authorizations are compiled in a comprehen- 
sive system of administrative releases which 
are widely distributed throughout TVA. Fre- 
quent board-staff meetings, management-staff 
discussions, and internal training programs 
are additional methods of assuring a common 
understanding of policies and programs. 

It is felt in TVA that activity estimates can 
best be prepared by the individual supervisors 
directly in charge of the work under each ac- 
count. Many of these estimates thus originate 
below the divisional level. At divisional and 
departmental levels the estimates are analyzed 
to review the supervisor's concept of the activ- 
ity; to review the policies on which the esti- 
mates are based; and to make such adjust- 
ments as are necessary to reflect policy con- 
siderations, which are more evident at each 
successive level of review, and to gear the 
activity into the over-all program. 

The job of tying together the departmental 
estimates into a unified TVA budget is per- 
formed by the budget staff. By the time the 
estimates are submitted to the budget staff they 
have already been subjected to intensive re- 
view and coordination, but they are further 
analyzed and summarized for presentation to 
the general manager. During the process of 
central management review and analysis, cer- 
tain aspects of departmental plans may be 
modified or eliminated, but the TVA budget 
is really the collective work program of the 
TVA departments. 
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The budget staff issues instructions for the 
preparation of departmental budget docu- 
ments and assists the general manager in out- 
lining the general direction which depart- 
mental estimates should follow; central man- 
agement, however, does not prescribe rigid 
substantive rules. The budget process does not 
go from top to bottom with the lower echelons 
merely filling in the details of centrally formu- 
lated programs. Rather, the flow is from bot- 
tom to top, with program plans and estimates 
originating at the operating level. At succes- 
sive levels, the estimates are fitted into broader 
work programs so that the TVA budget will 
represent a fully integrated TVA program 
rather than a series of unrelated activities. 


V 


_ budgetary responsibility of TVA depart- 
ments continues throughout the entire 
budget process. The primary allotments es- 
tablished by the board of directors are in 
terms of T'VA-wide program categories. Allot- 
ment releases issued by the general manager 
also are in program terms. An allotment re- 
lease assigns to a department the maximum 
obligations it may incur and the minimum in- 
come it should realize in its participation in a 
particular program represented by a secondary 
allotment. 

Within the limits of allotment releases there 
remains a broad area for the exercise of judg- 
ment by department heads and subordinate 
operating personnel. A secondary allotment 
usually consists of one or more suballotments, 
which in turn may be comprised of one or 
more activities. During the course of the year, 
departments may make certain adjustments of 
their activities within allotment releases with- 
out approval of the general manager or the 
board. Such a change which does not affect the 
total amount of a release can be made by con- 
current notification of the budget staff and the 
finance department. Changes of funds between 
releases also originate usually with operating 
departments but such changes require ap- 
proval of the general manager. The board of 
directors must approve any changes in pri- 
mary allotments. 

After the release of funds by the general 
manager the individual departments have 
complete responsibility for controlling their 


expenditures within the limits defined by the 
releases and for achieving the results contem.- 
plated in the budget program. Funds are ob. 
ligated by the departments in day-to-day oper. 
ations without prior approval of any other 
office as to budgetary propriety. The depart. 
ments thus are given continuing responsibility 
for the development and application of inter- 
nal budgetary practices and expenditure con. 
trol procedures which will assure the effective 
accomplishment of the program work plans as 
well as the avoidance of unauthorized or ir- 
regular use of funds. 

In the establishment and use of internal 
budgetary methods, the departments have 
available the advisory services of the personne! 
department on organizational matters, of the 
finance department on matters of accounting 
and financial practice, and of the budget staff 
on all phases of organizational budgeting. In 
the absence of rigid centrally prescribed tech- 
niques, the detailed budgetary methods of the 
operating departments vary considerably. Spe- 
cific methods are evaluated not so much on 
their intrinsic merit as upon their adaptation 
to the job at hand. 

The monthly financial statements prepared 
by the finance department are among the most 
useful tools of departmental budget adminis- 
tration. Effective methods of non-financial re- 
porting are also essential for good depart 
mental budget administration and each 
department is free to adopt such reporting 
methods as will best serve its needs as well as 
meet the need for reports to central manage- 
ment. In addition to the financial statements, 
the monthly progress reports and annual re- 
ports prepared by each department are the 
chief formal means of keeping management 
informed of work progress. In a decentralized 
organization reporting needs may not be en- 
tirely met by formal progress reports; in TVA 
there is heavy reliance upon special reports 
and upon continuing management-staff con- 
tacts and informal reports. 


VI 
UCCESSFUL operation of TVA's decentral- 
S ized budget system depends upon effective 
departmental budgetary organization. While 
specific organizational arrangements vary con- 
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siderably, a common characteristic is the cen- 
tralization of responsibility for budgetary 
leadership in an officer serving in the capacity 
of administrative assistant to the department 
head. The departmental budget officer's posi- 
tion bears a relation to the department head 
comparable to that of the central budget staff 
to the general manager. 

The departmental budget officer provides ad- 
visory assistance and coordination. The budget 
instructions issued by the budget staff are 
designed for use at the departmental level. It 
is the job of the budget officer to relay and 
interpret these instructions to divisional off- 
cers in the light of over-all departmental 
policy considerations and to coordinate the 
preparation of the departmental budget docu- 
ment. The estimates are initiated at operating 
levels within the department but departmental 
cohesion is dependent to a large extent upon 
the leadership of the budget officer. He can do 
a great deal toward stimulating budgetary in- 
terest and participation among departmental 
supervisory personnel. 

Another phase of the departmental budget 
officer’s responsibility is advisory assistance to 
the department head. It is the duty of the 
budget officer to keep his department head in- 
formed of the financial implications of all pro- 
posals for the adoption of policies and prac- 
tices and for the undertaking of new activities 
or the reshaping of established activities. 

An important part of the departmental 
budget officer’s job deals with the execution of 
approved budgets. As has been noted, primary 
responsibility for expenditure control rests 
with the departments. Although the depart- 
ment head and departmental supervisors have 
direct responsibilities in this matter, the lead- 
ership of the budget officer is necessary in the 
development and maintenance of effective de- 
partmental control procedures. Certain of the 
record keeping and validation functions can 
be most effectively performed in the depart- 
ment’s central office. Administrators within the 
department rely upon the budget officer for as- 
sistance and advice in utilizing centrally pre- 
pared records and in developing such further 
control devices as are necessary. 


a] 


The estimates and justifications constituting 
formal budget documents are really reflections 
of decisions that have been formulated over a 
long period of time. The departmental budget 
officer, in order to perform his duties effec- 
tively, must have a close familiarity with de- 
partmental activities and administrative meth- 
ods and relationships. In addition to strictly 
budgetary duties, the departmental budget 
officer usually has other duties, the exact na- 
ture of which is determined by the department 
head in the light of departmental functions 
and organization; they are usually of the level 
of responsibility of his budgetary tasks. A key 
factor is his proximity to the department head. 
Because of the nature of his responsibilities 
and administrative relationships, the depart- 
mental budget officer has an opportunity to 
maximize the reciprocal contributions of budg- 
eting and general administration. 


Vil 


O SOME observers, it might appear that the 
Tra budget system is too loose and lacks 
control. This is true if control is considered 
only in the negative sense. In TVA's budget 
process, negative controls have been mini- 
mized. Central control takes a positive form 
with major emphasis placed on the develop- 
ment of self-control within departments. This 
type of central control involves the correlation 
of many controls, or the reciprocal interrela- 
tion of all factors, rather than the superimpo- 
sition of negative regulations.® 

Budgeting cannot be considered apart from 
the context of the general organizational and 
administrative pattern. In a centralized or- 
ganization with long-established traditional 
work methods, the TVA type of budget con- 
trol might not be effective. It has been effec- 
tive in TVA because it is consistent with the 
general administrative practices and policies 
of the organization. 


*See Mary Parker Follet, “The Process of Control,” 
in Luther Gulick and L. Urwick (eds.), Papers on the 
Science of Administration (Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, 1937), pp. 159-69. 
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1947 have generally failed to observe a 

sense of proportion. Attention has been 
focused on the misnamed “7o-group” Air 
Force question, the continuing questions re- 
garding roles and missions of the three serv- 
ices, and the apparent duplications between 
the military departments in facilities and serv- 
ices. This focus has obscured some of the great 
gains made in hammering out an organization 
for national security which in the long view 
may well prove the most significant activity of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense in its 
initial year. The task of changing the organi- 
zation skeleton provided by the act into a 
team of men associated in the common pur- 
poses of developing a strong coordinated 
policy for national security has been carried 
out quietly while the inter-service differences 
made the headlines. It is the purpose of this 
article to review the organization for national 
security as it now exists. 

The organization established by the Na- 
tional Security Act can best be understood by 
a review of the problems which the act at- 
tempts to answer. The act may be viewed as 
a response to the weaknesses recognized in 
the country’s efforts in World War II. Among 
the problems of waging modern war that were 
only partially solved in World War II three 
stand out: (1) the lack of correlation be- 
tween foreign policy and military strength, or 
unpreparedness; (2) the gap between military 
risks and industrial mobilization, or the failure 
to recognize the importance of logistics in war; 


C's of the National Security Act of 


Norte: Opinions expressed in this article are those of 
the author and not necessarily those of the Office, 
Secretary of Defense. 
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and (3) the lack of coordination among the 
services, particularly in fields other than strat- 
egy, where, generally speaking, answers were 
found to the great problems of coordination. 
These three problems of warfare are more 
acute in the present stage of rapid technologi- 
cal change than at the outbreak of World War 
Il. Although the precise characteristics of such 
new weapons as the atomic bomb, the long. 
range plane, and the guided missile are un- 
known, their total effect is generally accepted 
—that if war comes it will come more rapidly 
and be more devastating than ever before. 
Allies are not available who are capable of 
containing an enemy for the two-year period 
required in previous wars to bring the weight 
of our factories to bear in the conflict. The 
traditional unpreparedness of this country 
might be fatal. The necessity is clear for close 
ties between foreign policy, intelligence and 
awareness of an enemy's intentions, and what 
Hanson Baldwin has called mobilization 
“readiness.” A return to the pinch-penny 
military establishment of the 1930's seems un- 
likely in view of present policy. The current $14 
billion budget for the military establishment 
may be a bench mark for the years ahead. It is 
essential, therefore, that the three military de- 
partments be so coordinated that funds and 
manpower will not be wasted in unnecessary 
duplications in facilities and overhead. The 
organizational forms of the National Security 
Act must prove sufficiently flexible, yet sufh- 
ciently strong, to provide and execute the 
policies required in this period of great 
changes in the technics of warfare. Our na- 
tional life may well depend upon a solution 
to the three problems listed above which is 
superior to the solutions of our adversaries. 
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The National Security Council and the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
HE gap between foreign policy and military 
T policy under the National Security Act may 
be bridged by the National Security Council. 
Pearl Harbor dramatized the existence of this 
gap better than any other event of the last war. 
In the age of the atomic bomb a surprise attack 
on industrial centers of population and the 
seat of government could be decisive. 

The objective of the National Security 
Council is to relate military, foreign, and do- 
mestic policies by providing a forum to policy- 
makers. It is the council's duty “to assess and 
appraise the objectives, commitments, and risks 
of the United States in relation to our actual 
and potential military power. . . .”” The mem- 
bership of the National Security Council, con- 
sisting of the President, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board is of 
the top level that befits the status of the coun- 
cil as an advisory agency to the President. The 
President is the chairman of the council. The 
council formalizes a continuing relationship 
between those responsible for foreign and 
military policies, and this is of utmost impor- 
tance when war if it comes may be expected 
to occur with little warning. The State De- 
partment initiates the preparation of most of 
the papers considered by the council. 

The National Security Council is a policy- 
making and coordinating group, not an execu- 
tive or operating body. It has an executive 
secretary who works in close liaison with one 
of the special assistants to the Secretary of De- 
fense. It is generally supposed that far-reach- 
ing subjects—such as the return of Trieste to 
Italy and the undertaking of the air lift for 
the relief of Berlin—are on the National Secu- 
rity Council agenda. One publicized meeting of 
the council was on the occasion of General 
Clay's report from Berlin in July 1948; other- 
wise, little public information is available. 
That General Clay reported to the National 
Security Council instead of the Cabinet is sug- 
gestive of the important role this agency may 
occupy. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is respon- 
sive to National Security Council guidance and 


this relationship should be symbolic of the 
role of intelligence in the formulation of 
policy. The Central Intelligence Agency is the 
residuary legatee of the wartime functions of 
the Office of Strategic Services and the Central 
Intelligence Group, which had been estab- 
lished by Executive order. Fore-knowledge of 
an enemy's intentions is obtained less by cloak 
and dagger work than through the painstaking 
analysis of freely available information about 
the activities in the laboratories and factories 
of foreign nations. Naval, Air, and Army at- 
taches continue to collect data for their de- 
partments and the reports coming in are chan- 
neled up to Central Intelligence. The De- 
partment of State also furnishes data. Central 
Intelligence, however, is intended as more 
than a clearing house or coordinating body. 
It has its own staff of civilian and military 
scientists, economic analysts, and _ statisti- 
cians who collect, analyze, and disseminate in- 
formation. Representatives of the military de- 
partments serve on Central Intelligence 
Agency committees and reading panels. As an 
agency of the National Security Council, Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency is not subordinate to 
the military establishment. Its director may be 
a military man or a civilian; the incumbent is 
a military man as was his predecessor. The 
vital importance to our defense of an effective 
intelligence system has been repeatedly em- 
phasized. It is imperative that the Central In- 
telligence Agency function effectively. 


The National Security Resources Board 


ion second link in the chain of national se- 
curity is the National Security Resources 
Board, a civilian agency within the framework 
of the President's immediate office, which is 
intended to close the gap between foreign and 
military policies and domestic policies in the 
economic resources area and in mobilization 
planning. The board is responsible for the co- 
ordination of domestic and economic policies 
and programs and is the planning agency cut 
to fit the cloth of total war. Its mission is “to ad- 
vise the President concerning the coordination 
of military, industrial, and civilian mobiliza- 
tion” and to evaluate “the relationship be- 
tween potential supplies of, and potential re- 
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quirements for, manpower, resources, and pro- 
ductive facilities in time of war.” 

One of the weaknesses of Hitler's war effort 
was its failure to support the civilian home 
front properly. To feed and clothe the soldier 
at the cost of weakening the civilian base is to 
fail in understanding total war. The framers 
of the National Security Act conceived the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board as the agency 
whose planning efforts would pull in the di- 
rection of a balanced war effort. This is not a 
duty which exists just if “M" Day comes. We 
have learned that nations may become en- 
gaged in undeclared wars, and preparedness 
during a “cold” war may be just as vital as 
mobilization dutirs. 

The National Security Resources Board, un- 
der a civilian chairman, is composed of the 
heads of such departments and agencies as the 
President may direct. At present the Secretaries 
of Defense, State, Treasury, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Labor are members of 
the board. The board’s programs are related to 
those of the Munitions Board, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and the Research and Development 
Board through the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. The chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board is also a member of the 
National Security Council. Like the National 
Security Council, the board is advisory to the 
President. 

The Resources Board has coming into it in- 
formation on foreign policies, as well as in- 
telligence data from the National Security 
Council and the requirements for executing the 
related strategic plans from the National Mili- 
tary Establishment. Foreign policies and do- 
mestic, social, and economic policies may thus 
be expected to influence one another and ci- 
vilian and military requirements may be bal- 
anced with the capacity of the economy to 
furnish the manpower, materials, transporta- 
tion, and power to meet them. The board re- 
ceives advice, studies, and reports on resources 
and civilian requirements from the depart- 
ments and agencies of the government, private 
agencies and research committees, and its ad- 
visory committees and consultants, as well as 
representatives of agriculture, industry, and 
labor. It learns of military requirements from 


the Munitions Board. Examples of board 
studies to date are the stockpiling program: 
strategic relocation of industries and economic 
activities; capacities and requirements of elec 
tric power systems; heavy power equipment 
production; and power problems in the alumi. 
num industry. The board is preparing draft 
emergency legislation for economic mobiliza- 
tion. As a result of its studies, the Board recom. 
mends policies and programs to the President 
for preparedness for war and mobilization in 
event of war. At present, the board is an ad. 
visory planning agency rather than a directive 
agency. 

The staff of the National Security Resources 
Board consists of about 350 people. The chair. 
man has reporting to him a general counsel, a 
secretariat, and a public information officer 
The vice chairman, who is the executive officer 
of the organization, also reports to the chair. 
man. The vice chairman has one staff arm for 
planning internal working programs, a direc. 
tor of plans and programs, and another staff 
arm, a director of mobilization, organization, 
and procedure, for the development of organi- 
zation and procedures concerning relation- 
ships within the staff, the planning relation. 
ships with other agencies, and the wartime re- 
lationships within a possible economic com- 
mand and between that economic command 
and other government agencies. Four mobiliza- 
tion planning working groups report to the 
vice chairman: production, transportation and 
storage, the utilization of human resources, and 
economic management including foreign eco- 
nomic warfare. These groups could become a 
nucleus of a possible war production board in 
event of an emergency. The National Security 
Resources Board inherited the responsibilities 
of the emergency war agencies to the extent 
that these have not been vested in the regular 
departments. In conjunction with the regular 
departments of the government, the board is 
expected to keep plans in skeleton form for 
those central organizations which would need 
to be rapidly expanded in event of mobiliza- 
tion. In its planning the board obtains the aid 
and assistance of industry, labor, agriculture, 
and the general public. 
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Agency Interrelationships 


HE National Security Council, the Central 

Intelligence Agency, and the National Se- 
curity Resources Board are outside the Mili- 
tary Establishment and are advisory to the Pres- 
ident; the War Council, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Munitions Board, and the Research 
and Development Board are within the Military 
Establishment. The coordinate departments of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are the “operat- 
ing” organizations of the Military Establish- 
ment. Military thinking thus may be expected 
to have a strong but not an exclusive influence 
on national policy. The Secretary of Defense 
has stated that policy-making is not the busi- 
ness of the military; rather, it is the military's 
business “to see to it that our military poten- 
tial conforms to the requirements of our na- 
tional policy.” At the level of the Secretary of 
Defense the Joint Chiefs of Staff roughly cor- 
responds to the National Security Council; the 
Munitions Board and Research and Develop- 
ment Board within their respective fields are 
roughly similar to the National Security Re- 
sources Board. In broad terms, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is the policy agency in strategy, 
the Munitions Board in supply, and the Re- 
search and Development Board in research. 
Through the Joint Chiefs military strategy is 
responsive to military risks; through the Muni- 
tions Board and Research and Development 
Board logistics planning is kept in balance 
with strategic planning and coordination may 
be brought about in materiel matters. The 
War Council is the over-all agency, roughly 
comparable to a board of directors for the 
military establishment. In addition to their 
responsibility to serve as the staff of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Joint’Chiefs of Staff, the 
Munitions Board, and the Research and De- 
velopment Board are responsible for policy 
coordination and policy review between the 
departments. 

Threads of relationship are being spun out 
between personnel of these agencies both 
within and outside the Military Establishment. 
The Munitions Board and the National Se- 
curity Resources Board clear the establish- 
ment of industry advisory committees with 
one another. The service Chiefs of Staff meet 


with the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
taries of the three departments in the War 
Council, and the four Secretaries meet on 
policy matters other than strategy in the 
“Committee of Four.” The Munitions Board, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Research and 
Development Board all advised the Secretary 
of Defense in the formulation of the supple- 
mental appropriation for the budget of the 
Military Establishment for the fiscal year 1949 
and are now advising him in connection with 
the preparation of an integrated military 
budget for the fiscal year 1950. The relation- 
ship between the National Security Resources 
Board and the Munitions Board in industrial 
mobilization planning and the relationship of 
the Munitions Board and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on military requirements may succeed in 
tying civilian efforts to the strategic concept 
and the military conduct of a war. This was 
not accomplished during World War II. The 
fabric of interrelationships in planning and 
policy-making, therefore, is of great impor- 
tance. 


The War Council 


HE War Council has been meeting regularly 
yee the Secretary of Defense took his oath 
of office. It is composed of the Secretary of 
Defense, the civilian secretaries of the three 
departments, and their chiefs of staff. Many of 
the major problems considered by the Secre- 
tary of Defense have found their way to War 
Council agenda. One of the special assistants 
to the Secretary of Defense prepares the 
agenda for a meeting and it is circulated to 
members in advance in order to permit ap- 
propriate briefing. Frequently the service sec- 
retaries suggest topics that should be included. 
Subjects have ranged from questions of dress 
for the services to discussions of the military 
aspects of foreign policy. The intent has been 
to make this agency a forum for frank expres- 
sions of the opinions of the closest advisers of 
the Secretary of Defense with the “power of 
decision” remaining with the Secretary. It is 
quite possible that the War Council may be- 
come an effective “board of directors” in the 
main stream of policy formulation of the Mili- 
tary Establishment. 
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The Munitions Board 


HE Office of the Secretary of Defense has 
Danteaed to strengthen the organization 
of the Munitions Board, visualizing it as one 
of the Secretary's most important staff arms. 
The Munitions Board has responsibility for 
the coordination of procurement, production, 
and distribution and the military aspects of 
industrial mobilization. The services made 
improvements in coordination in these fields 
during the war, but they were severely criti- 
cized when failure to coordinate was observed. 
The board consists of the under secretary or 
assistant secretary of each department with 
departmental responsibility for procurement 
matters. Its chairman and deputy chairman 
are civilians. It is important to have representa- 
tives of the point of view of industry in these 
positions. Although the director of the Muni- 
tions Board staff and the heads of divisions are 
officers from the services, the board is staffed 
primarily with civilian specialists. At present 
the staff consists of approximately 275, civilians 
and 75 military officers. 

A major board function is the formulation, 
review, and coordination of requirements and 
this function is divided among the material, 
manpower and utilities, facilities, and military 
requirements divisions. The military require- 
ments division formulates uniform methods of 
presenting requirements. When the opera- 
tional and logistical plans of the three depart- 
ments come back to the Munitions Board, 
pursuant to the strategic concept of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the manpower and utilities 
division, materials division, and facilities di- 
vision translate these plans into the ships, 
guns, planes, shoes, or rounds of ammunition 
needed. They estimate whether the nation has 
the means in raw materials, power, labor, and 
plants to meet the military requirements 
within the framework of total civilian-military 
requirements conceived by the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. If the logistical and 
strategic pieces of the picture do not fit, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff may be asked for revision 
of the strategic plans. This is the barest outline 
of the procedure; it suggests, however, the re- 
lationship among the Munitions Board, Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, Joint Chiefs 


of Staff, and the departments in the require. 
ments procedure. 

The Munitions Board contributes to coor. 
dination between the departments through in. 
dustrial mobilization planning, procedural 
planning and standardization, and the elimi. 
nation of unnecessary duplications in the use 
of facilities and services. Interservice competi. 
tion for plant facilities is being avoided and 
accurate knowledge of the productive ability 
of the United States is being obtained by 
means of the coordinated facilities allocation 
program of the Munitions Board. With the 
consent of plant management concerned, 
manufacturing capacity for production of 
specified items is being planned so as to make 
maximum use of productive capacity. Some 
20,000 to 25,000 plants are intended to be in- 
cluded in this program. An example of co- 
ordination through procedural standardiza- 
tion is the publication recently of uniform 
armed service procurement regulations. This 
type of work is monitored by the board's pro- 
curement division. The division has work un- 
der way leading to the publication and use of 
uniform supply catalogue procedures for the 
three departments. The studies under way for 
elimination of duplications of facilities and 
services are varied and diverse. Among the 
many subjects being studied are duplications 
in the use of laundries, use of space in the San 
Francisco area, post exchanges and ship stores, 
housing facilities, procurement field offices, 
postal systems, and motion picture facilities. 
The board plans the stockpiling of critical 
materials. It also plans and administers the 
maintenance of a reserve of industrial plants 
built for World War II. It assigns armed serv- 
ice procurement responsibility. These ex- 
amples are suggestive of the broad range of 
Munitions Board activities. 

The method of operation of the Munitions 
Board is broadly similar to that of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Research and Develop- 
ment Board. It illustrates the strength and the 
problems connected with the present organiza- 
tion for national security. It is in large part 
through their committee structure that these 
agencies carry out their missions. The Muni- 
tions Board exercises leadership and direction, 
but achievements depend in large part upon 
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mutual cooperation by the services. The divi- 
sions of the Munitions Board request the 
establishment of committees and develop mis- 
sions and membership in cooperation with the 
services. The tasks and objectives of commit- 
tees are assigned in directives issued by division 
directors. The membership of a committee 
elects its chairman and he may appoint sub- 
committees at his discretion. Committees are 
generally under the staff supervision of one of 
the divisions of the Munitions Board, which 
appoints a liaison representative who facili- 
tates committee work. Committee work in the 
eighty-odd Munitions Board committees is 
thus a joint responsibility of the departments 
and the board. 

The strength of this setup lies in the fact 
that the services participate in the formulation 
of policy and this participation provides the 
Munitions Board a measure of control in its 
execution. The problem is, of course, that the 
service representatives assigned to the Muni- 
tions Board must be more than departmental 
protagonists; otherwise, effective balance and 
coordination in the use of resources for pre- 
paredness and mobilization will be difficult 
to obtain. The problem of obtaining loyalty 
to the objectives of unification over and above 
representation of the point of view of a par- 
ticular service is common in more or less de- 
gree to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Re- 
search and Development Board, as well as to 
the Munitions Board. It is, in fact, one of the 
major organization problems arising out of 
the National Security Act. 


The Research and Development Board 


HE Research and Development Board has 
Tine mission of achieving coordination 
among the services in its functional field. It is 
composed of two representatives of each serv- 
ice under a civilian chairman and is responsi- 
ble to the Secretary of Defense. The board is 
primarily a review rather than an operating 
agency; that is, it does not award contracts, 
construct research and development facilities, 
or operate laboratories. The board examines 
the research plans of the services with particu- 
lar emphasis on gaps and overlaps. Through 


its annual report the board is to submit its 
recommendations for what would be con- 
sidered an ideal research program for the 
Military Establishment. The Secretary of De- 
fense calls upon the Research and Develop- 
ment Board for budget advice in a number of 
situations. It advises the Secretary of Defense 
in setting an over-all figure for research and 
development which is a limiting factor on the 
research and development programs of the 
services. Within this over-all limitation the 
services submit estimates for specific projects 
which the committees of the Research and De- 
velopment Board analyze and upon which the 
board bases its recommendations for shifts of 
emphasis. In case of revisions of figures down- 
ward by the Bureau of the Budget or by the 
Congress, the Research and Development 
Board makes recommendations for the absorp- 
tion of the cuts. The board's work, therefore, 
goes beyond coordination to an evaluation of 
the research and development program of the 
Military Establishment to achieve balance. In 
making such broad recommendations the 
board must resolve differences of opinion of 
its various committees and relate its work to 
that of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the field of 
war planning. In view of the accelerated devel- 
opment of new weapons and uncertainties as 
to the time when each will be fully developed, 
this is one of the most delicate missions of the 
Military Establishment. 

The Research and Development Board op- 
erates primarily through working committees. 
At the present time there are working commit- 
tees on such subjects as aeronautics, electron- 
ics, geophysical sciences, guided missiles, ord- 
nance, medical sciences, human resources, and 
petroleum. These working committees are usu- 
ally headed by a scientist from industry or one 
of the universities and include representatives 
from the services. The committees derive their 
authority from charters issued by the Research 
and Development Board. There are approxi- 
mately 250 civilian and military personnel 
working in the office of the deputy executive 
secretary, the programs division, and the plan- 
ning division of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board. Most of their work is concerned 
with facilitating the projects of the various 
committees. 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff 

poe Joint Chiefs of Staff preserves and 

strengthens the organization arrangement 
which was noteworthy during the war in 
achieving coordination in military planning 
and operations. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
agency is composed of the Chief of Staff to the 
President, the Chief of Staff of the Army, the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and the Chief 
of Naval Operations. They act as military ad- 
visers to the President as Commander in Chief 
and to the Secretary of Defense. The Joint 
Staff is a “working” group limited by the Na- 
tional Security Act to one hundred officers 
who perform duties directed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The functions and activities of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff relate to strategy, in- 
telligence, logistics, communications, troop 
training and education, meteorology, and mili- 
tary transportation. They include such prob- 
lems as the composition, organization, and size 
of the forces to be mobilized, the strategic 
plans for the employment of military forces, 
and the logistics plans for their support. Un- 
der the National Security Act the agency has 
responsibility for “review of the major mate- 
riel and personnel requirements of the mili- 
tary forces, in accordance with strategic and 
logistic plans. . . .”” The act also requires the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to provide United States 
representation on the Military Staff Commit- 
tee of the United Nations. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff has continuing 
committees and groups on strategic plans, lo- 
gistics plans, and intelligence. The agency 
works through subcommittees of these groups 
and makes extensive use of staff papers. Typi- 
cally a committee, group, or subcommittee is 
composed of three service representatives and 
a deputy director of the Joint Staff from a Joint 
Staff group with jurisdiction corresponding to 
that of the committee. Papers are usually 
worked up by the subcommittees of Joint Staff 
groups, reviewed by Joint Staff committees, and 
placed on the agenda for Joint Chiefs con- 
sideration. The work may consist of questions 
raised by the Joint Chiefs and referred to the 
committees or matter originated by the com- 
mittees and submitted to the Joint Chiefs for 
approval. The power of decision is in the 
Joint Chiefs. On the basis of wartime experi- 


ence, these institutional arrangements cap 
achieve coordination in military matters. 

It is true that the operating procedures {o]. 
lowed by the Joint Chiefs and Joint Staff are 
not conducive to speed of decision because the 
information required for decisions is found to 
a considerable extent only within the depart. 
ments. The Joint Staff has been referred to as 
a “giant paper mill.” In a sense, however, the 
requirement of unanimity brings more delib. 
eration to decisions, and the element of delib- 
eration and considered judgment may be re. 
garded as one of the strengths in the Joint 
Chief's setup. Decisions in cases of differences 
are primarily the responsibility of the Secre. 
tary of Defense. It is significant that commit. 
tee representatives usually have department 
duties; also, the officers on the Joint Stafl re. 
turn to their respective services after their 
tours of duty. Here, again, the problem of 
representation of the nation’s interest as well 
as the service point of view is at the heart of 
policy formulation, but time will produce of. 
ficers who are informed about services other 
than their own and who think in terms of in- 
terest larger than those of their own service. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff agency is on the 
policy-planning level but the Joint Chiefs ex- 
ercise control in theaters of operations through 
designation of commanders in theaters in 
which they have established unified com- 
mands. The commanders of these unified com- 
mands have jurisdiction over naval, air, and 
ground forces; they report to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. During the war, the agency extended 
its scope from long-range planning of strictly 
military matters to current requirements of a 
logistical nature. In general, however, its stud- 
ies were limited to specific problems, and over- 
all coordination on a comprehensive basis was 
the exception rather than the rule. An over-all 
logistics plan was developed for the Pacific 
area but this comprehensive approach was not 
taken for other theaters. As it is now consti- 
tuted in legislation, the Chiefs of Staff and the 
Joint Staff are responsible for achieving co- 
ordination on a continuing, rather than on a 
spotty, basis. 

A chief concern of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense has been to draft “terms of 
reference” which would build a system of work- 
ing relations between top-level statutory 
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boards. In the Munitions Board directive is- 
sued June g, 1948, the Secretary of Defense di- 
rected the Joint Chiefs of Staff to keep the 
board currently informed on major materiel 
and personnel requirements. The Munitions 
Board was directed to make feasibility studies 
of industrial mobilization plans against the 
background of the strategic concept of the 
Joint Chiefs. In the Research and Develop- 
ment Board directive issued December 18, 
1947, the Secretary of Defense directed the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to provide the Research 
and Development Board with general guid- 
ance on strategic concepts. The Joint Chiefs 
were required to estimate the technical per- 
formance and military efficiency of major 
weapons systems under envisaged combat con- 
ditions and apprise the board of their strategic 
value. The board, in turn, is to advise the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the effects of scientific 
advances and their interrelationships with 
strategy. The board also is to make recom- 
mendations to the departments on the priority 
of research projects on the basis of the relative 
importance of weapon systems as determined 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The hope of great gains in military efh- 
ciency lies in strengthening the interrelation- 
ships of the agencies charged with broad func- 
tional responsibilities for strategy, procure- 
ment, production, distribution, and research 
and development at the policy-planning level. 
These agencies can secure a coordinated, in- 
tegrated program among the departments of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force at the highest level. 
Whether the over-all direction of the Secretary 
of Defense through the “committee administra- 
tion” of these agencies can overcome depart- 
mental differences in procedures and loyalties 
and eliminate duplications and work at cross- 
purposes is an open question. In forging these 
organizations great gains toward this goal 
have been made. 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense 


T= National Security Council, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the National Security 
Resources Board, the War Council, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Munitions Board, and the 
Research and Development Board are the 
links in the national security chain. Short of 


the Presidency, they are related largely through 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. When he 
became Secretary, Mr. Forrestal announced his 
intention of using the Joint Chiefs, the Muni- 
tions Board, and the Research and Develop- 
ment Board as his primary staff, keeping the 
staff of his immediate office small so as to avoid 
a layer of organizations between him and the 
departments and statutory agencies. One of 
the Secretary's three special assistants is con- 
cerned with buckling together through secre- 
tariat functions the organizations that are links 
in the chain; another special assistant is con- 
cerned primarily with matters of business man- 
agement; a third devotes his attention to legal 
matters. Small staff groups were established in 
an office of budget policy, an office of organiza- 
tional policy, an office of general counsel, and 
an office of accounting policy. After six 
months of experience, the office of organiza- 
tional policy was dropped and offices of prog- 
ress reports, civil defense planning, and public 
information were added. A personnel policy 
board is being established to coordinate mili- 
tary and civilian personnel administration of 
the departments. 

The problem of the authority of this imme- 
diate staff of the Secretary of Defense with re- 
spect to the statutory boards and the de- 
partments is as yet unsolved. The Secretary's 
immediate staff should be an embodiment of 
his program. In the event that the purposes 
and programs of the three great departments 
with their own Secretaries and identities pull 
away from the over-all policies of the Military 
Establishment, a strong staff in the office of 
the Secretary would be able to exert a pull in 
the direction of the over-all policies. In time 
their influence over the departments and stat- 
utory agencies, particularly the M-:nitions 
Board and the Research and Development 
Board, might furnish the direction required to 
tie together this confederation of agencies and 
departments. It is mostly through this staff 
that civilian influence may be brought to bear 
on military policy. 

The present organization for national se- 
curity is capable of providing a policy appro- 
priate to the role of the United States in world 
affairs. The top organization of the military 
establishment provides the means for balanc- 
ing various interests and bringing to bear a 
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variety of judgments and points of view on the 
great decisions which must be made. To use 
Mr. Forrestal’s words in a different context, 
this organization can provide the “capacity to 
make war.” In an uncertain period of history 
where the risks are great and the margin for 
error small, the top structure is conducive to 
flexibility. It makes more possible than here- 
tofore the development of a civilian-military 
team in the conduct of affairs. On the other 
hand, it sacrifices speed (which sometimes 
means arbitrariness) of decision and makes for 
some duplication. In retaining departmental 
identity and assigning missions to each depart- 
ment the National Security Act places em- 
phasis on the goals of balance and flexibility 
in organization. In the light of the many un- 
known elements of warfare, these are wise 
goals. From them it follows that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff setup may be more desirable 
than the single Chief of Staff advocated by 
many; the direction of the Secretary of Defense 
working with the departmental Secretaries may 
be more desirable than the subordination of 
departmental under secretaries to him. 

In his policies and programs the Secretary 
of Defense must compensate for the organiza- 
tional goals sacrificed. The advantages of co- 
ordination and teamwork must be formulated 
and accepted as overriding purposes offsetting 
the time required to reach decisions through the 
network of boards and committees. Through 
his budget staff and otherwise, the Secretary 
must execute an aggressive program to stand- 


ardize procedures, fully utilize facilities anq 
manpower, and eliminate “empire building.” 
The myth of the unlimited resources of the 
United States is fairly well exploded and noth. 
ing in the organization philosophy of the Na. 
tional Security Act requires waste of resources, 
although the questions of duplications are not, 
contrary to popular opinion, simple and clear 
cut in specific instances. 

It would be a mistake to let the difficulties 
of the first year of “unification” cause prema. 
ture change in the basic organization for na. 
tional security. An under secretary of defense 
and a statutory agency to coordinate civilian 
and military personnel policies between the 
departments might well be authorized. Perhaps 
the Secretary of Defense should have a part in 
the appointment and removal of top depart- 
mental officials. On the whole, however, the 
present structure fits the facts of the situation. 
Organizational forms are no substitute for men 
of character and competence in positions of 
responsibility and the job of building a team 
at the top is only beginning. In the words of 
the Secretary of Defense: “We are engaged in 
a great transitional process, namely to weld 
these components of sea, air and land power 
into an efficient unity the expenditures of which 
will be within the limits of our national econ- 
omy to support. I would be less than candid 
with you if I did not say there is still a long way 
to go in achieving the perfection implied in 
phrase, but it can and will be done because it 
must be done.” 





Reviews of Books and Documents 





Organization as Social Process 


By Wallace S. Sayre, Cornell University 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT; SELECTED 
Papers, by Cuester I. BARNARD. Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 244. $4.00. 


I 


His volume brings together nine papers 
T which were delivered as lectures or pre- 
pared as articles by the author between 1935 
and 1946. They form a series somewhat dis- 
crete in subject matter, including the nature 
and problems of leadership, the functions of 
status systems, concepts of organization, and 
other matters, but all relate more or less di- 
rectly to Mr. Barnard’s interest in the devel- 
opment of a theory of organization. 

Mr. Barnard’s ideas about organization first 
came prominently to the attention of students 
of administration in 1938 when the Harvard 
University Press published his Lowell Insti- 
tute lectures under the title The Functions of 
the Executive. This first volume had a slowly 
developing popularity but is now a highly 
important influence among students of admin- 
istration. Mr. Barnard’s influence has been 
especially marked among those who were im- 
patient with orthodox theories of organiza- 
tion. In several instances his concepts have 
stimulated outstanding contributions to pub- 
lic administration literature. For example, 
Herbert Simon relates in his Administrative 
Behavior that Mr. Barnard’s thesis has been a 
major influence in his search for a theory of 
administration. 

Since the essays in Organization and Man- 
agement are primarily an elaboration of the 
concepts developed in the first volume, they 
may perhaps be most satisfactorily appraised 
after some attention to The Functions. Analy- 
sis of a work appearing a decade ago is made 
more appropriate by the fact that this Review 
was not then in existence and that it was but 


briefly noted in other political science jour- 
nals. The Functions is a compact and care- 
fully reasoned exposition of an unusual point 
of view about “formal organization as the con- 
crete social process by which social action is 
largely accomplished.” These formal organ- 
izations, the author holds, have been much 
neglected by students of society; “this failure 
of attention is like leaving a vital organ out 
of anatomy.” Yet it had long seemed probable 
to him, he wrote in his introduction, that 
there were “universal characteristics of or- 
ganization.” Though excellent work had been 
done “in describing and analyzing the super- 
ficial characteristics,” more than topography 
and cartography was needed; this need was for 
“a knowledge of the kinds and qualities of the 
forces at work and the manner of their oper- 
ation.” The social scientists, he felt, “just 
reached the edge of organization as I experi- 
enced it, and retreated.” Especially, he con- 
cluded, “there was lacking much recognition 
of formal organization as a most important 
characteristic of social life, and as being the 
principal structural aspect of society itself.” 
The main obstacles to the search for the uni- 
versals of organization he conceived to be, 
first, the legalistic habit of thinking about 
authority which prevents the acceptance of 
essential facts of social organizations; and, 
second, the body of economic theory which 
has exaggerated the importance of economic 
factors in human behavior and social proc- 
esses. 

It is difficult, in the brief space which can 
be afforded here, to summarize accurately and 
adequately the full scope of Mr. Barnard’s 
“conceptual scheme” which he believes essen- 
tial to a meaningful theory of organization 
and to a significant description of the execu- 
tive processes. He conceives of formal organ- 
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ization as “that kind of codperation among 
men that is conscious, deliberate, purposeful.” 
While such cooperation is nowadays omni- 
present and inescapable, he observes that its 
successful manifestation is the abnormal, not 
the normal, condition. Most such efforts fail. 
These failures, presumably, would be less fre- 
quent if we understood more about organiza- 
tion as a social process. 

The universal need for organization, Mr. 
Barnard begins, arises out of the limited ca- 
pacities and the limited choices of individ- 
uals which are universally experienced. The 
most widely adopted method of overcoming 
these limitations is cooperation with other in- 
dividuals. This is organization—and when a 
nonpersonal, group purpose is adopted, the 
activities of the members of the group in pur- 
suit of that purpose constitute a formal or- 
ganization. The elements of a formal organ- 
ization, then, are three: (1) the existence of a 
common purpose, (2) the communication of 
that purpose to all the members of the or- 
ganization, and (3) the willingness of the 
members to contribute their services to the 
accomplishment of the common purpose. It 
follows from this analysis, Mr. Barnard be- 
lieves, that the success (that is, the survival) 
of an organization depends upon two accom- 
plishments: first, its effectiveness—its ability to 
carry out its purposes; second, its efficiency— 
its ability to secure the continued contribu- 
tions or activities of its members. In his own 
words, his argument up to this point may be 
summarized as follows: 


. . » Organization, simple or complex, is always an 
impersonal system of codrdinated human efforts; 
always there is purpose as the coérdinating and 
unifying principle; always there is the indispen- 
sable ability to communicate, always the necessity 
for personal willingness, and for effectiveness and 
efciency in maintaining the integrity of purpose 
and the continuity of contributions. Complexity 
appears to modify the quality and form of these 
elements and of the balance between them; but 
fundamentally the same principles that govern 
simple organizations may be conceived as governing 
the structure of complex organizations, which are 
composite systems. (Functions, pp. 94-95) 


The emphasis which these concepts place 
upon purpose, upon communication, and 
upon willingness to ccoperate leads Mr. Bar- 


nard to observe, first, that the structural char. 
acteristics of organization, to which conven. 
tional literature gives such extended attention, 
are determined primarily by the necessities of 
communication. Second, he stresses his belief 
that all formal organization rests upon a nec. 
essary broad base of informal organization 
that is, upon shared attitudes, understandings, 
customs, habits, and institutions which are up. 
conscious processes of society as contrasted 
with those of formal organizations which are 
conscious. These informal organizations are, 
in his view, necessarily precedent to formal 
organization, but they also compel the rise of 
formal organizations. In their turn, formal 
organizations create and require informal or- 
ganizations, as a means of communication and 
of cohesion. 

The preceding paragraphs somewhat im- 
perfectly summarize what Mr. Barnard de. 
scribes as the anatomy or the structure of co- 
operation. He next turns to its “physiology or 
economy.” In this second half of his treatise, 
he begins by describing five types of behavior 
found in formal organizations. The first of 
these is specialization, which means the divi- 
sion of general purpose into detailed purposes 
or assignments, the accomplishment of which 
in proper order will permit the attainment of 
the final objective. The second is a system of 
incentives which will maintain the willingness 
of organization members to contribute their 
efforts. The third is a system of authority, 
resting fundamentally upon its acceptance by 
the membership of the organization and thus 
in large part upon the element of communi- 
cation. The fourth is a recognition of the en- 
vironment of decision-making, especially as it 
achieves purpose or changes it. The fifth is 
the search for the strategic factor, the center 
of the environment of decision. 

Within this context, Mr. Barnard sees the 
executive doing not the work of the organiza- 
tion, “but the specialized work of maintaining 
the organization in operation.” This means 
that the executive specializes in (1) communi- 
cation, (2) securing the efforts of members, 
and (3) formulating and defining purpose. 
These functions of the executive, however, 
have “no separate concrete existence. They are 
parts or aspects of a process of organization as 
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awhole . . . . the essential aspect of the proc- 
ess is the sensing of the organization as a 
whole and the total situation relevant to it.” 
(Functions, p. 235) 

Finally, Mr. Barnard holds that all these 
elements of organization “spell the necessity 
of leadership, the power of individuals to in- 
spire codperative personal decision by creat- 
ing faith. . . .” Codperation, not leadership, 
is the creative process; but leadership is the 
indispensable fulminator of its forces. (Func- 


tions, Pp. 259) 


. the creation of organization morality is the 
spirit that overcomes the centrifugal forces of indi- 
vidual interests or motives. Without leadership in 
this supreme sense the inherent difficulties often 
cannot be overcome even for short periods. Leader- 
ship does not annul the laws of nature, nor is it a 
substitute for the elements essential to codperative 
effort; but it is the indispensable social essence that 
gives common meaning to common purpose, that 
creates the incentive that makes other incentives 
effective, that infuses the subjective aspect of count- 
less decisions with consistency in a changing en- 
vironment, that inspires the personal conviction 
that produces the vital cohesiveness without which 
codperation is impossible. 

Executive responsibility, then, is that capacity of 
leaders by which, reflecting attitudes, ideals, hopes, 
derived largely from without themselves, they are 
compelled to bind the wills of men to the accom- 
plishment of purposes beyond their immediate 
ends, beyond their times. (Functions, 283) 


This summary fails to do full justice to Mr. 
Barnard’s presentation of his theory, but it 
suggests the main elements of his conceptual 
system concerning formal organizations and 
the executives of such organizations. The sev- 
eral essays in Organization and Management 
do not alter his fundamental approach; in- 
stead, they defend, elaborate, and project his 
theory into wider fields of application. One 
of them, “Concepts of Organization,” is in 
the main an answer to the critics of The 
Functions of the Executive, including a dis- 
arming defense of his somewhat turgid writ- 
ing style as an “appropriate level of discourse” 
for scientific discussion. Three essays—“The 
Nature of Leadership,” “Dilemmas of Leader- 
ship in the Democratic Process,” and “Educa- 
tion for Executives”—spell out his theory of 
leadership in more revealing terms. Another 
essay, “Functions and Pathology of Status 
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Systems in Formal Organizations,” supplies, 
in the author’s view, “if not [the] Hamlet, 
perhaps [the] Ophelia” omitted from his pre- 
vious volume. The four remaining essays (on 
personnel relations, on planning for world 
government, on planning versus freedom, and 
on the author’s experience with the organized 
unemployed in 1935) bear less directly upon 
his main theme but they yield additional stim- 
ulating ideas and revealing glimpses of his 
more general frame of reference. 


II 


——— these two volumes give us a rea- 
sonably complete picture of Mr. Barnard’s 
“conceptual scheme,” his set of concepts which, 
as he explains, “are not facts in the sense that 
they can be directly inferred from evidence of 
observation and theory, but which are prod- 
ucts of general knowledge, theories, experi- 
ence, the sense of things, imagination. They 
are constructed out of whole cloth, as it were, 
though not arbitrarily and with no reference 
to experience, to help give an explanation, 
that is, to help make a theory. . . . The use 
of such concepts or leading ideas is to furnish 
the framework of a theory, that is, a workable 
explanation of a vast number of facts... . 
It is not complete. Like most such things, 
this conceptual scheme will have to evolve in 
the process of using what we have.” (Organ- 
ization and Management, pp. 130-31) 

It is not difficult to understand why this 
theory of organization has had a great and 
fruitful influence among students of admin- 
istration. In the first place, it has provided a 
sharp tool for the analysis of alternative 
theories. Especially has it been useful in sup- 
plying a new frame of reference for the dis- 
senters from the dominant theory of the 
scientific management concepts about adminis- 
tration. Into that world of organization charts, 
of strictly technological organization of work, 
of an unrelieved hierarchy, and of authority 
as command, Mr. Barnard introduced a set of 
concepts which have helped to undermine the 
edifice of the traditional “scientific manager.” 
In the second place, he has contributed posi- 
tively and fundamentally to the understand- 
ing of administration as a social process rather 
than as an esoteric exercise in technology. In 
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his concepts, man as man is again admitted to 
an important place in the organizations from 
which the scientific managers had exiled him. 
Not only is man readmitted to organization 
citizenship; he is also seen as cooperative and 
purposeful, not merely a part of the machine. 
These have been, and are still, seminal con- 
tributions to administration; they help pro- 
vide the necessary ferment and some of the 
new basing points essential to a more work- 
ablg explanation of how men may work to- 
gether more fruitfully in the modern world 
of complex organizations. 

Third, and perhaps most importantly, Mr. 
Barnard presented a more complete, a more 
consistent, and a considerably less artificial 
and less mechanistic theory of administration 


ceptual framework insufficiently elastic to ep. 
courage further study. The categories of Mr. 
Barnard’s analysis, for example, seem to the 
reviewer to strive for a completeness not war. 
ranted by the data at hand. This habit migh 
be more explicitly characterized as a sophisti. 
cated variant of the error which has led to 
the artificial completeness of the civil service 
classification system. 

Perhaps the real problem here is the false 
analogy with the method of the natural sci. 
ences when we come to deal with a social proc. 
ess. Insufficient attention is still paid to Julian 
Huxley's point that “the methods are not the 
same. 


The scientific spirit remains unaltered whether it is 
contemplating a nebula or a baby, a field of wheai 


di 


than previous literature had provided. This is 
an accomplishment of first magnitude, and it 
has served to widen horizons, to suggest wide- 
ranging comparisons, to lift the sights of ob- 
servers and critics. It is perhaps not an exag- 
geration to say that The Functions was the 
most important book on organization theory 
produced in its decade. 


or a trades union. But the methodology of social 
science is inevitably different from that of natural 
science. It is different and must be different for one 
basic reason—the investigator is inside rather than 
outside his material. . . . When he starts investi. 
gating human nature, his own motives are involved; 
when he studies human society, he is himself part 
of a social structure. . . . Causation in social sci 
ence is never simple and single as in physics and 
biology, but always multiple and complex. It is of 
Ill course true that one-to-one causation is an artificial 
affair. . . . None the less, this method is the most 
powerful weapon in the armory of natural sci- 
ence. . . . This method of analysis is impossible in 
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theories of organization has made _ progress, 
and Mr. Barnard’s exposition has contributed 
significantly to that advance. But as one looks 
forward to the appropriate aspirations for the 
next decade, it seems important to recognize 
that there are still some persistent obstacles to 
the development of an adequate system of 
concepts and an adequate method of inquiry 
with which to begin the definition and the 
elaboration of a theory of administration 
which is not merely compatible with, but is 
capable of contributing vigorously to, the 
fuller realization of a democratic society. 

Three of these obstacles may be discussed 
briefly here because they seem to the reviewer 
to represent opportunities which Mr. Barnard 
missed in the exposition of his theory of or- 
ganization. 

The first of these obstacles is to be found 
in a tendency still common to most of the 
efforts to state a theory of administration, i.e., 
to close off further analysis by offering a con- 


social science. Multiple causation here is irreduci- 
ble.’ 


Mr. Barnard is not unaware of these con- 
siderations. It is rather that, in his search for 
universals, he appears insufficiently aware of 
them. The lure of universals becomes so great 
that a kind of absolutistic logic develops even 
while it is being disavowed. This results, as 
John Dewey has put it, in “a substitution of 
discussion of concepts and their logical rela- 
tions to one another for inquiry. Whatever 
form it assumes, it results in strengthening 
the reign of dogma.” 

The main disadvantage of these efforts in 
the literature concerning theories of adminis- 
tration is the inhibition unintentionally im- 
posed upon inquiry and experimental study. 
The method fails to meet satisfactorily John 
Dewey's two classic tests: “First, that those 


* Man in the Modern World (Universal Distributors, 
1948), 113-14. 
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concepts, general principles, theorigs and dia- 
lectical developments which are indispensable 
to any systematic knowledge be shaped . . . as 
tools of inquiry. Secondly, that policies and 
proposals for social action be treated as work- 
ing hypotheses. . . . The social sciences . . . 
will then be an apparatus for conducting in- 
vestigation, and for recording and interpreting 
(organizing) its results. The apparatus will no 
longer be taken to be itself knowledge. . . .””? 
The second obstacle confronting those as- 
piring to develop a theory of administration 
is our incomplete emancipation from authori- 
tarian premises about human behavior. Au- 
thoritarian scientific management, with its 
bold and obvious language of hierarchy and 
command, is now sometimes replaced by a 
more gentle, a more subtle and sophisticated, 
but essentially identical and consistent system 
of authority in which the tenets of democratic 
society remain attenuated and ritualistic. 
This partial emancipation can be noted in 
most contemporary formulations of adminis- 
trative theory. If we look at Mr. Barnard’s 
“elements of organization” against the value 
scale of democratic philosophy the persistence 
of the authoritarian emphasis is revealed. The 
first element, “‘purpose,” is seen as the execu- 
tive’s creation, not as goals defined and chosen 
by the rank and file of the organization. It is 
true that a somewhat mystic relationship is 
conceived as existing between leaders and fol- 
lowers, but it is not virile; it is, instead, ex- 
plicitly described as aesthetic. The second ele- 
ment, “willingness to serve,” is seen mainly 
as responsive, not decisive, behavior; it is de- 
scribed in the connotations of manufactured 
and pale consent, not in the connotations of 
the efforts of free and equal men in an organ- 
ization where membership holds effective suf- 
frage. The third element, “communication,” 
is seen as indoctrination managed by the 
leaders, as a manipulative device using the dis- 
coveries of the psychologists and the sociolo- 
gists, but not as full-bodied participation. Nor 
does the understatement of democratic values 
end here. Incentives, for example, are seen as 
poverty-stricken economy; that is, although 
the traditional exaggeration of economic in- 


*The Public and Its Problems (Chicago: Gateway 
Books, 1946; first rublished in 1927), pp. 202-3. 


centives is correctly diagnosed, alternative in- 
centive systems are suggested primarily in the 
manipulative terms of responsive behavior. 
The great area of incentives latent in demo- 
cratic methods remains unexplored (by stu- 
dents of public administration almost as much 
as by Mr. Barnard). 

It is, however, in the concept of “responsi- 
bility,” especially executive responsibility, that 
democratic values seem most adulterated. Ex- 
ecutive responsibility is seen as essentially 
moral, not institutional. Leaders are “‘accepted 
and followed”; “without leaders neither de- 
mocracy nor any system of governance can 
survive.” It is conceded that “in any system 
those who lead must possess in some combina- 
tion acceptable to their followers the capaci- 
ties of discerning what ought to be done and 
of how it can be done by those who follow 
them.” “But,” it is declared, ‘in democracies 
a veritable aristocracy of leadership is re- 
quired.”” How this “aristocracy” is to be iden- 
tified, selected, held accountable, remains un- 
defined. The rank and file are seen as respon- 
sive, uncreative, indecisive, except when lead- 
ers, the purposeful, decisive, creative élite, give 
form and direction to the mass. 

The democratic concept of responsibility 
seems to have been more clearly stated by 
John Dewey: 


The final obstacle in the way of any aristocratic 
rule is that in the absence of an articulate voice on 
the part of the masses, the best do not and cannot 
remain the best, the wise cease to be wise. . . . [De 
Tocqueville pointed out that] popular government 
is educative as other modes of political regulation 
are not. It forces a recognition that there are com- 
mon interests, even though the recognition of what 
they are is confused; and the need it enforces of dis- 
cussion and publicity brings about some clarifica- 
tion of what they are. The man who wears the shoe 
knows best that it pinches and where it pinches. 
.... No government by experts in which the masses 
do not have the chance to inform the experts as to 
their needs can be anything but an oligarchy man- 
aged in the interests of the few. And the enlighten- 
ment must proceed in ways which force the ad- 
ministrative specialists to take account of the needs. 
The world has suffered more from leaders and au- 
thorities than from the masses. 

The essential need, in other words, is the im- 
provement of the methods and conditions of de- 
bate, discussion and persuasion.” 


: Ibid., pp. 206-7. 
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The contrast here is between those theories 
of administration which have an aversion to 
and a fear of the political processes and those 
theories which see in the political processes 
an essential element of democratic society. 

The third obstacle to which attention needs 
to be directed is the failure to recognize the 
essentially parochial nature of all conceptual 
schemes concerning social organization. This 
parochialism is an inescapable limitation upon 
any aspiration to discover and set forth system- 
atically “the universals of organization.”* The 
failure in the search for universals in organiza- 
tion behavior (except as tentative generaliza- 
tions clearly seen as hypotheses resting upon 
limited data) is inevitable and no student of 
public administration will be too greatly sur- 
prised that Mr. Barnard has not performed the 
miracle. It may be worth while, nevertheless, to 
make explicit the two major forms which pro- 
vincialism seems to take in the author's theory 
of organization. These may be described as, 
first, intellectual, and, second, experimental. 

The intellectual premises upon which the 
theory is built are derived most importantly 
from the European school of thought associ- 
ated with Pareto and Michels and their fol- 
lowers. This is barren ground upon which to 


utility in a democratic society—were molded 
stage by stage into a theory of society in which 
the main elements were contempt for the ordi. 
nary man, disillusionment with the democratic 
process, infatuation with élites, and a search 
for absolutes in society. 

Between the two World Wars this theory of 
society received great attention in the United 
States. In its various combinations and muta. 
tions in this country its nonindigenous qual. 
ities were at first obscured; particularly sub. 
merged was its basic premise that democracy is 
impossible. Its highest vogue was intense but 
short-lived. During the past decade it has fared 
badly in the discoveries of psychology, social 
anthropology, and the other social sciences; 
the new vitality of democratic efforts has con. 
tributed also to the at least partial nullifica- 
tion of the doctrines of impossibility and im. 
practicality. But at the time Mr. Barnard be. 
gan his systematic inquiry into organization 
theory the current emphases of the social sci- 
ences offered him mainly a choice between the 
doctrines of scientific management and the 
doctrines of Pareto and Michels. We have 
gained much in organization theory from his 
preference for the latter, and for his rigorous 


modification of their last tenable hypotheses. 
In experiental terms, Mr. Barnard’s con. 
cepts flow mainly from a long association with 
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nurture a theory of organization adequate to 
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tion is largely accomplished” in a democratic 
culture. For this was one of the groups which— 
frustrated, defeatists, cynical, and articulate— 
wrote and rewrote the premature obituary of 
democratic society. In the drab world which 
they constructed out of their fears and their 
disillusionment, the concepts of “residues,” 
“class and caste,” “instinctive drives,” “non- 
logical behavior,” “responsive behavior,” “the 
élite,” “the circulation of the élite,” “the iron 
law of oligarchy,” and many others—each of 
limited truth and each of even more limited 


*It is pointed out by Robert A. Dahl that “generali- 
rations derived from the operation of public adminis- 
tration in the environment of one nation-state cannot 
be universalized and applied to public administration 
in a different environment.” 7 Public Administration 
Review 11 (Winter, 1947). 


a particular form of organizational life, the 
large American business corporation. This is, 
despite its great importance, a parochial ex- 
perience. In this type of organization, the 
great emphasis is still ordinarily upon hier- 
archy, upon those relationships which lead 
Mr. Barnard to say “scalar organizations . . . 
are fundamentally authoritarian.” It is per- 
haps also true that the author's experience is 
primarily less universal than the American 
business corporation; in the particular indus- 
tries with which he has been longest associ- 
ated, the concepts of trusteeship, of manage- 
ment noblesse oblige and paternalism toward 
employees, and of dependence upon respon- 
sive behavior have long been systematically 
developed. These are closely related variants 
of his conceptual scheme. 
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A Frank Statement of Affairs 
By Stephen K. Bailey, Wesleyan University 


An AFFAIR OF STATE, by Pat FRANK. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1948. Pp. 256. $2.75. 


HETHER we Care to admit it or not, most 
W carteonion, many novelists, poets, and 
playwrights, some painters and musicians, and 
even a few literary critics have a far deeper 
insight into political man, or more accurately, 
into man in a political or administrative con- 
text, than all but a thimbleful of political sci- 
entists and public administration experts. 
This is a hard, ego-reducing admission but it 
is obvious to anyone who has thought about it 
and who has had more than a semester's ex- 
posure to literature and the arts—or to the 
cartoons of Herblock or David Low. Human 
desires, emotions, and reactions are the stuff 
of art. It may be that the time has come when 
we in political science could with advantage 
spend fewer hours reading the annual reports 
of the CAB and more hours reading Homer, 
Tolstoy, Maxwell Anderson, and Pat Frank. 
A few years ago Rowland Egger reviewed 
brilliantly John Hersey’s A Bell for Adano. 
He championed the novel as a major contribu- 
tion to public administration. This reviewer 
must praise a new novel by a different au- 
thor with equal extravagance and for the same 
reason. Mr. Pat Frank, whose Mr. Adam 
brought the wrath of a crotchety old creature 
named B. Isocrat to the usually happy pages 
of the PAR in the spring of 1947, has come up 
with An Affair of State, which some pessimistic 
readers may consider a prelude to Mr. Adam. 
An Affair of State is a swiftly paced and oc- 
casionally naughty thriller. it is also a pene- 
trating study of the men who are government 
and who shape policy—in this case foreign 
policy. 
In terms of this review the plot of An Af- 
fair of State is beside the point.t What is not 


‘For those who are interested, An Affair of State is 
the story of Jeff Baker, a young veteran of World War 
Il and the son of a late State Department clerk, who 
desires a job in the Foreign Service. This occupational 
interest is partly the result of parental conditioning, 
partly Jeff's desire to fight for a lasting peace. He is 
assigned to Budapest—the year: 1949—where he gets 
involved in the east-west struggle at the level of top 


beside the point is Mr. Frank's acute insight 
into the human element in governmental 
processes. His characters are people: good, and 
able, and strong, in some contexts; danger- 
ously petty, or mischievous, or weak in others. 
There is the competent, professionally minded 
security officer who does his snooping with an 
honest and irritating lack of concern for deli- 
cate human feelings; there is the overbur- 
dened secretary of state whose military back- 
ground has made him cautious but humane; 
there is the chief of mission in Budapest whose 
naval background has made him arrogant and 
bigoted but amenable to staff advice; there is 
the foreign service officer who has proved 
himself so efficient in one administrative slot 
that his chances for promotion are almost nil. 
Through these and many other walking and 
breathing human beings Frank highlights a 
series of basic issues in the shaping of con- 
temporary democratic policy: the dilemma of 
civil-military relations and the dangers im- 
plicit in giving diplomatic responsibility to 
brass hats; the wasteful and sometimes cruel 
exercise of prerogatives by the professionally 
élite; the propensity of officials to equate per- 
sonal interest with the public interest, often 
with tragic results; the difficulty of communi- 
cation between home base and the field, and 
the dangerous misunderstandings which can 
build up as a result of this hiatus; the forces 
of background, experience, and desire for 
prestige which shape the “inarticulate major 
premises” of those who make public policy 
(Frank sketches with a cartoonist’s economy of 
line the opinion- and character-shaping fac- 
tors in the background of each of his major 
characters); the sheer burden of responsibility 
which causes pending issues to be seen through 
the glassy and often myopic eyes of fatigue. 
Watch Pat Frank delineate the physical and 
psychological condition of the Secretary of 





secret intrigue. A series of complications, some of them 
circumstantial, puts Jeff in the bad graces of his Foreign 
Service superiors. He is recalled to Washington and 
forced to resign from the Foreign Service. After events 
have vindicated him, he is reinstated and presumably 
“marries the girl.” 
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State as he signs the cable to Budapest asking 
for the return and resignation of the hero of 
the book. The year is 1950: 


That morning the Secretary had ridden for his 
usual hour in Rock Creek Park, breakfasted at 
seven, and arrived at the office at eight-thirty. The 
early morning broadcasts had warned him he'd 
have a busy day. Even Arthur Godfrey sounded 
lugubrious, and when there was no cheer in God- 
frey then the world was in a sorry state. 

It was, too. 

The Russians had murdered an eighteen-year-old 
G.I. in Vienna. So said Headquarters of United 
States Forces Austria. Radio Moscow’s version was 
different, but Moscow's version was always differ- 
ent. He would instruct Keyes to protest. The pro- 
test wouldn't do any good. 

Stockholm was frightened. All night Stockholm 
had seen shooting stars that didn’t come from 
Heaven. 

Something foul was going on in the uranium 
mines of the Belgian Congo. Brussels blamed it on 
Soviet propaganda. But Brussels also suggested that 
if the Southern Senators could be persuaded to stop 
screaming their racism, the blacks in Congo might 
go back to work. 

The un-American Committee was sniping at one 
of his section chiefs whose wife’s nephew had at- 
tended a Communist Front rally in San Francisco. 
The Committee wanted him fired at once, and the 
section chief was in the Secretary's outer office, hys- 
terical and in tears, with an armload of affidavits 
saying he had always lived in Westchester County 
and voted straight Republican. 

The President was in bed with Virus X. 

Greece and Turkey needed more money. 

So did China. 

The Dominican Republic said Trujillo was en 
route to Washington, where he expected to be re- 
ceived by the President and presented with a four- 
motored flying yacht, and a cruiser, three destroy- 
ers, and a few tanks. He wanted to fight Venezuela. 

There was bad news from Korea, Afghanistan, 
Damascus, Jerusalem, Prague, Indo-China, Trieste, 
and Rome. 

The Secretary lunched with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and attended a three o’clock Cabinet meeting. 

When he got back to his office memoranda and 
cables rose in a ten-inch pile from the center of his 
desk. They were all urgent, and all required im- 
mediate decisions and answers. 

He cancelled his press conference. 

He was presented with a scroll by the Daughters 
of the Spanish-American War. 

He took two aspirins and a glass of bicarbonate 
of soda, and then dictated the speech he would 
make the following night at the Legion banquet. 


A cable typed on red paper, labeling it extremely 
urgent and confidential, came in from the Coun. 
selor of a Central American Mission. It said the 
Minister had been on a three-week toot, and what 
should he do? 

The Secretary telephoned his wife that he 
wouldn't be home for dinner. 

He had chicken sandwiches and milk in his of. 
fice, and talked by telephone to the President, the 
Ambassador in London, and his son, who was go- 
ing to New York for the New Year's weekend and 
needed an extra hundred dollars. 

France needed an extra hundred million. 

No matter how fast he cerebrated, he couldn't 
seem to diminish the pile of papers on his desk, all 
tabbed red for urgent. 

He became aware that one of his secretaries was 
reeling with fatigue, and sent her home. 

The Department of State was quiet, now. It was 
past nine, and the business of government was slow- 
ing down. In all New State, only the lights in the 
code and cipher section and the Secretary's office 
still burned. 

He was wearing down that pile. At ten o'clock a 
messenger brought four final cables, to be read and 
rejected or initialed. 

The Secretary's hands and knees trembled with 
tiredness. His shoulders were broad and his courage 
limitless, but there was too much trouble in the 
world for one man. 

The last cable was outgoing from Balkans to 
Budapest. It demanded the resignation of someone 
in the Budapest Mission named Baker. The Secre- 
tary lifted his glasses to his forehead and rubbed 
his eyes. It was too bad, he thought, too bad that 
some could not stand the strain, and must fall by 
the wayside. He initialed the cable. A secretary ap- 
peared and took it away. He must go home and get 
to bed, he thought. Tomorrow might be worse. 


(PP. 215-17) 


If we are going to study human nature in 
administration, somewhere along the line one 
building block in our theory has to be that 
human beings, whether they be Presidents, 
Prime Ministers, Secretaries of State, or mem- 
bers of august legislative bodies, are prone to 
get tired, rattled, muddle-headed from fatigue. 
That fact is a “given” of the modern age. It is 
often an important factor in policy-making. 

On a slightly different level, the reality of 
the split between civil and foreign service em- 
ployees and the caste system within the For- 
eign Service itself (FSO>FSR>FSS) are han- 
dled by Frank with penetration. Early in the 
book when Jeff Baker, the hero, is being given 
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his oral examination for the Foreign Service 
he is asked why he wants to join up. 


Could he say that when you were a little boy you 
looked upon the Department couriers and messen- 
gers as most little boys regard firemen and police- 
men? And that when Tunney and Gehrig and 
Walter Johnson were the heroes of the other kids 
on Q Street, your heroes were Ben Franklin, and 
Silas Deane, and John Jay? Could you say that 
when you looked at a map, and uttered the names 
of cities, you heard the music of history? “I’ve 
always pointed for it, more or less,” he said. “My 
father was in the Department.” 

This drew Keller’s attention. “A legacy, eh?” he 
said. “I don’t remember any Baker, but I suppose 
he was before my time.” 

“Baker? Baker?” murmured Matson. “I don’t re- 
member him either. Thought I knew everyone in 
the Department. But then, he probably was in 
London when I was in Sofia, and in Shanghai while 
I was back home. You know how it is.” 

“He was a clerk,” Jeff said. 

“Oh,” said Keller, and the single syllable was 
toned with surprise and disappointment, as if he 
had been examining a handsome ring, and then 
been told the stone was imitation. (p. 33) 


The principle of “the old school tie” is a 
pretty fundamental one. It is to be reckoned 
with not only in the State Department. This 
reviewer can remember from personal experi- 
ence the hostility with which the intelligence 
branch of the OSS was regarded by the old 
line military intelligence units during World 
War II. How many minor wars have been 
fought in government buildings over the 
issue of whether or not a rug or a thermos 
cooler should be permitted a minor bureau- 
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crat? Frank makes us conscious of the fact 
that human pettiness is an omnipresent fact 
in government as in every human endeavor— 
a fact with which political scientists must 
reckon if they would make sense. 

But Pat Frank has respect for the occasional 
flashes of greatness in the human animal and 
for the frequently high level of competence of 
many of our public servants. He is, in short, 
hopeful, not that salvation is inevitable—but 
that it is possible. In this day and age such 
cautious optimism constitutes a supreme act 
of faith. 

This review could go on and on with quo- 
tations from An Affair of State relevant to the 
more formal study of government. It is hoped 
that many students of political science will 
read the book and read it carefully. Until we 
in political science are able to bring to our 
research something of the sensitivity of the 
novelist, the poet, or the playwright, and are 
able to apply our science to encompass the 
product of that sensitivity, we must talk 
humbly about the adequacy of our theory. 
Until that great day comes, we can learn a 
lot about “human nature in administration” 
and “the differentiated continuum of policy” 
from our artistic and literary colleagues. They 
may have more of ultimate truth by the tail 
than we have. 

Put in a slightly different way, we may be 
able to learn more about women from the 
inscrutable Mona Lisa than from the ana- 
tomically revealing “glass lady” at the World's 
Fair. 


Research, Public Policy, and Public Administration 
By William D. Carey, U. S. Bureau of the Budget 


ORGANIZING SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH FOR WAR, by 
Irvin Stewart. Little, Brown and Company, 
1948. Pp. x, 358. $5.00. 

H™ is a well-timed and able report on an 

important phase of our wartime adminis- 
tration. It appears at a time when scientific re- 
search has stepped down from its ivory tower 
to claim a seat in “the parliament of man.” If 
the customary pleasures of bookish retrospect 


are perhaps dimmed by clouded prospect, it is 
the fault of the times and all the more reason 
for reflecting upon the measures which con- 
tributed so recently and immediately to the de- 
fense of our free society. 

The Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment (OSRD) traced its origins to 1940, 
when President Roosevelt issued the order cre- 
ating the National Defense Research Commit- 
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tee of the Council of National Defense. A year 
and a day later, another Executive order estab- 
lished OSRD in the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement and bequeathed to it the accumulated 
assets and liabilities of the earlier committee. 
OSRD continued without further change 
through the balance of the defense period and 
through the war years, entering on demobil- 
ization with the success of Allied arms. Its re- 
sponsibilities included in part the following: 


1. Advising the President on the status of sci- 
entific and medical research relating to national 
defense and the measures needed to assure progress 
in this field. 

2. Serving as a center for mobilizing the nation’s 
scientific personnel and resources. 

3. Coordinating and, where necessary, supple- 
menting scientific and medical research activities 
relating to national defense carried on by the War, 
Navy, and other federal departments and agencies. 

4. Developing broad, coordinated plans for the 
conduct of scientific research in the defense pro- 
gram, in collaboration with the War and Navy de- 
partments, and reviewing agency and departmental 
research undertakings in relationship to the total 
research program. 

5. Initiating and supporting scientific research 
on mechanisms and devices of warfare. 


The position of the executive secretary, 
which Irvin Stewart held from the days of the 
National Defense Research Committee until 
well after V-J] Day, was more powerful than 
the title suggests. The executive secretary was 
expected, under the general direction of the 
head of OSRD, to negotiate and enter into 
contracts, to settle contract claims, and to ap- 
prove or disapprove vouchers. He likewise was 
responsible for keeping track of project re- 
quests submitted to OSRD by the armed serv- 
ices, maintaining the agency's records, han- 
dling personnel and budgetary matters, and 
supervising the legal and patent work. It was 
a strategic position from which to undertake 
the writing of the volume which concerns us 
here. 

Stewart has reported the administrative his- 
tory of OSRD faithfully and well. OSRD led a 
charmed life amid currents of sometimes vio- 
lent administrative change in wartime Wash- 
ington. We are not told how this was man- 
aged, but the reader is left to reflect that it was 
a feat as remarkable in its way as the develop- 


ment of the proximity fuse and radar, and re. 
dounds to the credit of Vannevar Bush as a 
skillful pilot. Against the background of well 
remembered battles of the bureaucrats, there 
is here only an eloquent and impressive sj. 
lence. 

The Stewart book is considerably more than 
a recital of dates, lists of committee members, 
and expenditure figures. If the loyal identifica. 
tion of obscure employees far down in the 
hierarchy of OSRD at times tries the reader's 
patience, and if there seems to be an overly 
conscientious reporting of administrative de. 
tail, these are minor complaints. The book is 
an outstanding contribution to the adminis. 
trative history of the war. 


I 


, ye experiences of OSRD in a crisis situa. 
tion should offer useful guides for the organ. 
ization of a research effort, whether in peace 
or war. To be sure, OSRD had a number of 
factors working in its favor which would be 
difficult to match in a peacetime environment. 
Stewart is frank in attributing much of the 
credit for OSRD’s success to the existence of a 
national emergency which brought into that 
organization the nation’s best scientific brains. 
With the return to peace, government moves 
from a buyer’s into a seller’s market, and the 
price of quality goods runs high. Administra- 
tion is fundamentally people, and it was a 
privilege for up-and-coming scientists to share 
the tent with Bush, Conant, Compton, Jewett, 
and other outstanding men who worked with 
OSRD. 

OSRD’s second major stroke of fortune was 
its director, Vannevar Bush. His skill steered 
OSRD past many a reef which spelled disaster. 
He operated in an environment of generals, 
admirals, and bureaucrats-on-the-make, and 
yet held their good will while dealing firmly 
with their sometimes unreasonable demands. 
As Stewart says, “What was needed was an or- 
ganization which could make its own assess- 
ment of what the armed services needed and 
which could then, preferably with the assist- 
ance of the Services but over their opposition 
if necessary, go about the business of getting 
the necessary weapons developed.” (p. 6) This 
calls for a superior brand of courage and gen- 
eralship. 
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The third outstanding factor in OSRD's 
success was its insistence on draft deferments 
for key scientific personnel in OSRD and in 
the contractors’ laboratories. At times the 
draft system threatened to interfere with crit- 
ical areas of the research and development 
program. While this is not a hazard of peace- 
time, it constitutes a long-range warning 
against the repetition of an unnecessary strug- 
gle in another crisis. 

The fourth reason for OSRD’s success was 
the form of research contract it evolved. OSRD 
conducted its research through universities 
and through laboratories which in the main 
were not government-operated. It was essential 
that the contractual relationship be fairly uni- 
form and that the requirements to be met as- 
sume as simple a form as could be worked out 
under the law. Stewart attributes considerable 
credit to the OSRD contract device, and quali- 
fied observers who were not associated with 
OSRD are inclined to support his point of 
view. The essential feature of the contracting 
approach is its flexibility. Civil service recruit- 
ment obstacles are avoided when contracts are 
used; existing laboratory facilities are avail- 
able and need not be duplicated; scientists 
who would not be willing to sever their perma- 
nent ties with universities or industrial firms 
can be brought into the orbit of the federal 
research program. But what OSRD added was 
the philosophy that the contract should not 
define closely the scientific limitations within 
which the scientist must work; it was content 
merely to define the objective in general 
terms. Moreover, the contractor was not tied 
down to a meticulous requirement of obtain- 
ing OSRD's approval for all types of expendi- 
tures. To be sure, what passes for flexibility 
under the pressure of war may not pass muster 
in time of peace. The problem of the federal 
research contract is too complex and contro- 
versial to be disposed of here. It is encouraging 
to know that the whole matter is being care- 
fully studied as an important phase of our 
postwar planning for research administration. 
Whether the OSRD-type contract will be as 
effective for basic research as it proved to be 
for applied research is but one of the debat- 
able questions. 

Finally, a word must be said about OSRD’s 
techniques of research supervision. OSRD in- 


augurated a far-reaching system of supervision 
of contracts by technical aides, weekly bulle- 
tins summarizing the status of research under 
the various contracts, and a wide dissemina- 
tion of research data to avoid duplication. 
The OSRD contract provided for a scientific 
officer (an OSRD employee) who would be 
recognized by the contractor as the individual 
responsible for guiding the work to be per- 
formed under the contract. The contractor 
thus knew his man in OSRD, and the relation- 
ship was perfectly clear. The basis of supervi- 
sion is, of course, liaison plus good judgment. 
Liaison is only partly a matter of organization 
and involves a minimum of personnel turn- 
over, a clear understanding of the authority 
and duties of the liaison officer, a balanced 
span of attention, and technical competence of 
a degree which will inspire confidence by the 
contractor. Judgment is a more subjective 
quality. Liaison can be overworked as well as 
underdone. It would have been helpful if the 
nature of OSRD research supervision had 
been more completely described by Stewart in 
his report. 

Interestingly, Stewart concludes that in an- 
other mobilization there should be no need 
for a reincarnation of OSRD, provided the ex- 
periences of OSRD are taken to heart and a 
sincere effort made to avoid the cumulative 
deficit of research which existed in 1940 and 
to eliminate certain major defects in the ad- 
ministration of armed forces research. His pri- 
mary recommendation is that each of the three 
services give research recognition at the high- 
est levels and that the research programs of 
all three be coordinated and wedded to strate- 
gic planning. At the same time the military 
should recognize the important contribution 
to be made by the civilian scientist and give 
him a featured role at all levels. Third, in 
peacetime the military research program 
should not be confined to service controlled 
and operated laboratories, but should be de- 
centralized into civilian facilities. As Stewart 
rightly remarks: “This does not mean that the 
scientist will always be right. He may well be 
wrong, but he should not be blocked by the 
lack of imagination of an officer in a key posi- 
tion, by the opposition of a Service branch 
which has a pet project which it does not want 
to test against a proposed development, or by 
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the reasoning that what the scientist says he 
may be able to do is impossible because the 
Service has already tried it and could not make 
it work.” (p. 327) 

These are trenchant observations. Not only 
do they delineate a new attitude toward mili- 
tary research focused on the national defense, 
but they hint at the backstage struggles which 
must have ensued between the civilian and 
military minds as OSRD ran its race with time 
and the genius of our enemies. While there 
are already encouraging developments in the 
direction of the administrative reforms urged 
by Stewart, some of which will be noted in the 
course of this essay, the central problem of 
human relations in the civil-military research 
milieu can be solved only through the process 
of intellectual conversion stimulated by an of- 
ficial philosophy and a vigorous educational 
follow-up. 


II 


HE Stewart book comes at a particularly 
‘Taeasen time. The organization and man- 
agement of the vast scientific research “pro- 
gram” of the federal government has occupied 
the attention of the legislative and executive 
branches since the end of the war, and the end 
of the debate is not yet in sight. The main 
question is not how we should prepare for 
mobilization of scientific minds for another 
global conflict (although that question is 
bound to recur), but rather how we may best 
approach the peacetime integration of science 
with public policy. 

In this postwar planning, the name of Bush 
transcends all the rest. It was he who had the 
ear of President Roosevelt and who drew from 
him an invitation to detail the steps which 
should be taken after the end of hostilities to 
strengthen this country’s world position in 
scientific research. It was Bush who directed 
the studies which produced one of the lead- 
ing public documents of our times, Science— 
The Endless Frontier. It is Bush who has been 
the most dramatic figure in the crusade for a 
national science foundation. And it is around 
the drive for a science foundation that swirl 
the complex currents of controversy as to the 
whole relationship of research to public policy. 

The issues are readily identified. What 
should be done to increase the numbers of 


scientific research workers to redress the cur. 
rent and prospective shortage of trained man. 
power? How can we assure the forward position 
of the United States in scientific knowledge? 
What must we do to correct the imbalance in 
our emphasis upon “applied” as contrasted 
with “fundamental” research? How can we 
best organize scientific opinion to create a 
healthy impact upon public policy and the 
federal management of its massive research 
program? What are the limits of public sub. 
sidy of scientific research? What are the de. 
ficiencies of modern public administrative 
practices as applied to the management of re. 
search undertakings? Where do the social 
studies fit in the structure of what we term 
“scientific research?” 

If public policy is to be made with an eye 
to scientific progress, scientific opinion must 
be given a place in the high councils of gov- 
ernment. Departments and legislative commit- 
tees may obtain the advice of scientific consult- 
ants on specific problems, and this is done on 
a broad scale. Permanent scientific research 
boards may be created on a statutory or ad- 
ministrative basis within departments, to cor. 
relate diverse fields of research endeavor and 
to police the execution of approved research 
programs. Special machinery may be estab- 
lished for the direction of broad scientific 
policy as it affects all governmental research. 
The Congress may itself set up a scientific 
commission to take counsel with it on matters 
of scientific policy, thereby securing an inde. 
pendent source of opinion outside of the gov- 
ernmental departments themselves. 

Since the end of World War II, largely as an 
outgrowth of the work and experience of the 
OSRD, substantial steps have been taken to 
strengthen the direction of scientific research 
within the executive departments. With the 
great burden of federally supported research 
originating with the armed services, it was 
logical to create a strong coordinating office 
within the National Military Establishment 
through establishing by statute the Research 
and Development Board under Dr. Bush (later 
succeeded by Dr. Karl T. Compton) reporting 
to the Secretary of Defense. This takes the 
place of the Joint Research and Development 
Board created by the Secretaries of War and 
the Navy as an outgrowth of the wartime ex- 
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perience with OSRD. It is perhaps too early to 
evaluate fairly the contribution of the board in 
the initiation and integration of military re- 
search. On the strength of the available evi- 
dence, however, the board has been a valuable 
innovation, providing a clearing house for in- 
ter-service research programming and instilling 
a new psychology of collaboration in the plan- 
ning and administration of projects. 

A second important step was taken at the 
end of 1947 in Executive Order gg12 which 
established the Interdepartmental Committee 
for Scientific Research and Development. Rep- 
resented on the committee are the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Interior, Commerce, 
Navy, Army, and Air Force, the National Mili- 
tary Establishment (R&DB), the Federal 
Security Agency, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, the Veterans Administration, 
and the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Interdepartmental Committee is di- 
rected to (a) recommend steps to make the re- 
search and development programs of the 
federal government most effective in the pro- 
motion of the national welfare; (b) study or 
propose studies and recommend changes in 
administrative policies and procedures, in- 
cluding personnel policies, designed to in- 
crease the efficiency of the federal research and 
development program; (c) study and report 
upon current policies and federal administra- 
tive practices relating to federal support for 
research, such as grants and contracts for basic 
research; (d) encourage collaboration among 
federal agencies engaged in related scientific 
research and development; (e) propose means 
by which information relating to the status 
and results of scientific research and develop- 
ment undertaken or supported by federal 
agencies can be most effectively disseminated; 
and (f) perform such other duties as shall be 
prescribed from time to time by the President. 

The Interdepartmental Committee grew 
out of the recommendations of the chairman 
of the President's Scientific Research Board 
(the “Steelman Board”) in mid-1947.1 The 
Steelman report suggested that the interde- 
partmental committee would “expand the 


*John R. Steelman, Science and Public Policy, A 
Report to the President (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947), 5 vols. 
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existing means of liaison and spontaneous col- 
laboration.” Specifically, it was felt that the 
administrative heads of the major federal re- 
search organizations could, with profit, pool 
their ideas for solving the many problems of 
research administration which result from the 
lack of uniform legislation, varying contract- 
ing policies, cumbersome personnel practices, 
and short-term budgetary authorizations. 

Here, again, it is too early to evaluate the 
usefulness of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee. Its prospects are favorable. The member- 
ship is of a high order, and there is some 
evidence that the committee will attempt to 
extend the work of the President's Scientific 
Research Board which disbanded after sub- 
mitting its report. The Executive order states 
that the committee may report either to the 
heads of the departments or to the President, 
and the assistant to the President has been 
designated to furnish liaison between the 
President and the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee. Unlike some similar committees in past 
years, the Interdepartmental Committee has 
avoided temptations to dramatize its mission 
or publicize its work, preferring to proceed 
quietly and not overbuild its work program. 

Both the Research and Development Board 
and the Interdepartmental Committee consti- 
tute significant steps in the direction of achiev- 
ing a central perspective on the total federal 
scientific research program. This does not 
mean that “coordination” or “integration” has 
been brought automatically into being. Scien- 
tific research in the federal structure is still 
necessarily departmentalized, inasmuch as re- 
search is but an element of the functional re- 
sponsibilities of the departments and agencies. 
The creation of a department of scientific re- 
search, centralizing all of the research activi- 
ties of the government, would be difficult and 
probably unwise to attempt, although it is 
occasionally urged. The wiser course, it would 
appear, is to permit each research activity to 
flourish in its native departmental environ- 
ment, but to continue the current efforts to 
rationalize and balance the content and 
method of scientific research work. 

The Steelman report declared that “the 
Congress is not so organized that it can take a 
broad view of the Federal research and devel- 
opment program.” It added that the result is 
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“lack of any common center for a review of 
the whole research program, lack of any uni- 
fied or systematic approach to scientific re- 
search problems or policy, and lack of staff 
technically competent to deal with scientific 
matters.” (p. 65) 

In this connection, careful study should be 
given to the British Parliamentary and Scien- 
tific Committee. Hugh Linstead, a member of 
the British Parliament, has described this de- 
velopment in a useful article recently pub- 
lished in the American periodical Science. He 
observes that this committee “is the means we 
have found for bringing the two groups [scien- 
tists and politicians] together so that the scien- 
tist can influence the development of political 
questions, the politician can advise the scien- 
tist on the practical aspects of some of his 
problems, and the two together, politician and 
scientist, can join in representations to the 
Government.” 

The committee, we learn, is a nonparty 
group established to provide a permanent 
liaison between scientific bodies and Parlia- 
ment. It serves broadly as a center for the con- 
sideration of scientific information bearing on 
parliamentary business. Its membership is 
composed of some 200 peers and M.P.’s and 
about 80 scientific bodies. The full committee 
meets monthly. It has a parliamentary action 
subcommittee of members of the two Houses 
and a steering subcommittee made up of both 
political and scientific members which plans 
the work of the committee. 

Linstead enumerates the main functions of 
the committee as follows: (1) to provide 
members of Parliament with authoritative 
scientific information from time to time in 
connection with debates; (2) to bring to the 
notice of members of Parliament and govern- 
ment departments the results of scientific re- 
search and technical development which bear 
upon questions of current public interest; (3) 
to arrange for suitable action through parlia- 
mentary channels whenever necessary to en- 
sure that proper regard is had for the scientific 
point of view; (4) to examine all legislation 
likely to effect the above and take such action 


*“Scientist and Politician as Partners: The British 
Parliamentary and Scientific Committee,” 108 Science 
47 (July 16, 1948). 


as may be suitable; (5) to watch the financing 
of scientific research; and (6) to provide its 
members and other approved subscribers with 
a regular summary of scientific matters dealt 
with in Parliament. 

The committee, it appears, has operated 
with a small but efficient staff which looks 
after the drafting of reports, the documenta. 
tion of meetings, and the briefing of parlia. 
mentary members. 

A similar committee has been instituted in 
Canada—the Canadian Parliamentary and Sci. 
entific Committee. 

The postwar quest for a national policy 
relating to the federal scientific research pro. 
gram cannot afford to ignore the critical im- 
plications or the precedent of the British and 
Canadian moves in elevating scientific research 
to a role of prominence in the legislative proc. 
ess. 


Ill 


S$ THE volume of money that the federal 
A government puts into scientific research 
mounts to the level of nearly a billion dollars 
annually, research becomes afflicted with big- 
ness; and bigness calls for management. In the 
whole field of contemporary public admini- 
stration, there is perhaps less agreement on 
the art of administering a research undertak- 
ing than on any other aspect of the business of 
management. Who is competent to administer 
a research program? Will a scientist be a suc- 
cessful administrator? Can a nonscientist in- 
telligently direct scientific operations? Must 
professional administrators be schooled in 
some special techniques to prepare them for 
administrative leadership in research activi- 
ties? 

To evaluate the problem, one must be aware 
of the growing legend of the scientist as a 
public employee. According to the myth, he 
is a kind of semi-divine being, individualistic 
and temperamental. He is unable to produce 
in an environment of red tape, which usually 
means organization and administration. He 
rebels at the restrictions which apply, willy- 
nilly, to those who labor in the civil service 
vineyard. For him, a special system of admin- 
istration must be created according him a de- 
gree of freedom consistent with his genius. 

Such a being resents the rough and tumble 
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of “lay” supervision. The eight-hour day, the 
five-day week, are meaningless to him, be- 
cause his genius will procreate by instinct 
rather than by schedule. How, then, can such 
a being be disciplined as a mere bureaucrat? 
How can he be supervised by an administra- 
tive technician produced from the “clerical, 
administrative, and fiscal” class? He is unpre- 
dictable, capable of opening a new frontier 
of scientific knowledge in the grubby atmos- 
phere of an abandoned garage, or incapable 
of fruitful research except in a multi-million- 
dollar laboratory gleaming in marble and 
stainless steel. 

‘This is the creature who rebels when asked 
to keep accounts, to make reports, to prepare 
budgets. In all modesty, he confesses that he 
is not a practical man, but a scientist, as if 
that were explanation enough. 

This is a caricature, to be sure. But it is the 
nightmare which frequently obsesses laymen 
associated with research undertakings. They 
are frightened lest the scientist stalk from the 
government laboratory out into the freedom 
of the foundation or the university. They tend 
to bend the administrative process to suit his 
tempermental nature, real or imagined. They 
are lavish with the public treasure in an ef- 
fort to create an environment within which 
the scientific mind may be at rest, untroubled 
by the materialistic worries of a dwindling ex- 
pense account, a monthly progress report, a 
set of financial accounts. They work to protect 
the scientist from the impact of administrative 
routine. 

The sobering fact remains that federal em- 
ployment is unattractive to the great mass of 
scientific personnel. The Steelman report, Ad- 
ministration for Research, describes the atti- 
tudes of scientists toward the federal service, 
noting that “among scientists employed by the 
Federal Government, only 37 percent felt that 
the greatest career satisfaction could be ob- 
tained in the Government; only 5 percent and 
1 percent of industrial and university scientists 
agreed with them.” 

What are the particular conditions which 
scientists seek as prerequisites to the accept- 
ance of federal employment? The Steelman 
reports lists six: (1) freedom to select work and 
pursue independent study, (2) opportunity to 
do interesting and valuable work, (3) pro- 


fessional association and recognition, (4) out- 
standing research direction and guidance, (5) 
opportunity for growth and advancement, and 
(6) freedom from non-scientific work. 

There is perhaps less freedom in the scien- 
tist’s selection of work in government service 
than he would enjoy in the foundation or 
university laboratory. In each case, however, 
there is compulsion to the extent that he is 
employed to carry out an established program 
of study. If he is a good scientist, he will in 
time have a voice in the directional emphasis 
of the work program, even though he may 
have to do more “applied” and less “funda- 
mental” research than he would like. In the 
case of direct or indirect military research, 
field requirements will determine a great part 
of the research program. Some government 
agencies have discovered that although the 
average scientist can be persuaded to adapt 
himself to a fixed pattern of research in the 
applied field, others hold out for a balanced 
combination of “basic” and applied research. 
It is probably necessary to concede that the 
apparently aimless sort of research which we 
call “basic” (and which has been said to issue 
from the “swift reaches of the gifted mind’) 
is more difficult to justify inside than outside 
of government, in part at least because bureau- 
cracy is always suspected of idleness and pur- 
poselessness. 

Opportunities for doing “interesting and 
valuable” work in the government are in- 
creasingly numerous. The growth in research 
expenditures by the government has broad- 
ened the spectrum of subject-matter, and the 
practical results of wartime research have 
given federal research a great lift. The recom- 
mendation of the Steelman report that by 1957 
the nation’s research budget should approach 
the $2 billion mark implies a steadily mount- 
ing federal participation in research, with a 
parallel widening of subject-matter interest. 

The third demand of the scientist is for 
“professional recognition.” This means free- 
dom to publish the results of his research in 
the learned journals and attendance at the 
annual clambakes of his professional society 
with an opportunity to present a paper to a 
critical audience. These are tested incentives 
making for productivity. It is a cheap price 
to pay for employee satisfaction; if it affords 
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the scientist an incentive to work harder for 
the results which will give him these inner 
satisfactions, then the cost is well repaid. Gov- 
ernment does not lose by giving credit where 
credit is due. 

The scientist wants to be sure, before ac- 
cepting federal employment, that he will 
work under outstanding guidance and direc- 
tion. This brings us, really, to the heart of 
the whole matter. Who is qualified to con- 
tribute such leadership? Professionalism is at 
the root of the argument. The scientist recog- 
nizes good will on the part of the nonscientist 
supervisor, but he is starved for stimulation 
and professional criticism. The scientist-super- 
visor wearies of administrative responsibility, 
unless perhaps he sees that it leads to power. 
But the average scientist-supervisor is not pur- 
suing power; he is preoccupied with providing 
a suitable climate for research, in securing the 
backing which his program needs. As the 
Steelman report points out, the dilemma of 
the scientist versus the nonscientist is hardest 
to resolve at levels where scientific direction 
merges with policy formulation. 

It is, indeed, hard to generalize on the types 
of backgrounds most fitted for leadership and 
supervision of research. But it has been 
demonstrated that scientists can be good ad- 
ministrators. Bush of OSRD, Hafstad of the 
Johns Hopkins Applied Physics Laboratory, 
Condon of the Bureau of Standards, Water- 
man of the Office of Naval Research, Bradbury 
of the Los Alamos Laboratory—these are but 
a few of the names associated with successful 
scientific administration in the federal pro- 
gram. One can also think of scientists who 
would be happier and more successful in the 
laboratory than they are in positions of ad- 
ministrative responsibility. At present, we re- 
cruit research administrators from the ranks 
of the scientists more readily than from public 
administration as a separate profession. This, 
however, does not answer our problem. The 
supply of well-trained scientists today is far be- 
low our needs as a nation. Relying as we do 
upon outstanding scientists to fill administra- 
tive positions, we are following the short- 
sighted policy of bleeding the laboratories of 
their skills. It is clear that research is to be a 
continuing major function of government. It 
is also clear that the administration of research 


is a complex process, calling for a skill which 
is acquired rather than native. In struggling 
toward a pattern for research administration, 
we have a choice to make. Either we will con. 
tinue to sidetrack research talent into manage. 
ment, or we will consciously open up a new 
field of training in public administration from 
which to supply the manpower for manage. 
ment. The choice would appear to be inevi- 
table. 

This does not mean that the future public 
administrator will need to be grounded in 
chemistry, physics, or mathematics. But his 
philosophy of government should reflect the 
place of scientific research in organized so. 
ciety. His theory of human relations, which is 
the summing up of administration, should 
recognize that research is fundamentally in- 
dividualistic and that environment is of vital 
importance to the scientist-employee. He 
should understand that the scientist is even 
less susceptible than the ordinary bureaucrat 
to being exploited as a commodity. And he 
should realize, too, that the scope of scientific 
research is as limitless as man’s total ignorance 
of his environment. 

The very popularity of research in our day 
creates a whole new series of problems, not the 
least of which is the possible evolution of an 
organized scientific “pressure” in the United 
States. Is science to have its own public pro- 
gram, its lobbies, its devil theories, its patron- 
age—after the fashion of labor, agriculture, 
and business both large and small? Can scien- 
tific research, long run on the proverbial shoe- 
string, take in stride the modern miracle oi 
the loaves and fishes? Will research overextend 
itself so that a sudden curtailment of public 
subsidies would necessitate a wholesale cutting 
back of active and long-range research proj- 
ects, with lamentable consequences? The an- 
swers to these questions must be evolved where 
the administration of research programs 
merges into policy formulation; alone, neither 
the scientists nor the professional administra- 
tors nor the politicians can say. The process 
of decision has to be collective, and the ulti- 
mate credit or blame must be shared. 

In preparing to participate in the manage- 
ment of scientific research, public administra- 
tion is not seeking to wrest from the scientist 
any of his proper functions. The scientist must 
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remain free to select his approach to the end 
result, to organize and plan his projects, and 
to lay out a balanced program. The adminis- 
trator must decide how much manpower and 
money to ration to the scientist, for what 
periods of time, and against what rival de- 
mands. The administrator must fit the re- 
search program into the total program of the 
bureau or the department and defend and 
justify his decision both inside and outside the 
organization. He will listen to the scientist's 
plans and then fix the limits and goals within 
which the scientist is to act. He will prescribe 
the administrative requirements which the 
scientist must follow in order to make realistic 
the administrator’s responsibility, and this will 
involve some record-keeping and reporting. 
But the laboratory workers will, and should, 
be guided and supervised by scientists. This is 
the point in hierarchy where research becomes 
cloistered under the scientific priesthood. 

One dubious aspect of contemporary federal 
research policy is a readiness to concede that 
scientific research is outside the pale of normal 
administrative controls. In drafting our scien- 
tific legislation, as for instance the Atomic En- 
ergy Act and the science foundation bills, we 
have sought to exempt whole agencies from the 
provisions of the civil service regulations and 
the Classification Act with regard to the ap- 
pointment of scientific and technical person- 
nel. This gives force and effect to the isolation- 
ism of the scientist and encourages him to 
think of himself as different and privileged. 
We would be better advised to recognize that 
the clumsiness and inequities of civil service 
and classification regulations cut across the en- 
tire federal service and to legislate reforms on a 
basis of justice for all rather than exemptions 
for one class of employees. 

The fifth demand of the scientist is that he 
be given “opportunity for growth and ad- 
vancement.” The Steelman report endorses 
the demand and wisely suggests a more liberal 
policy in the departments in granting sabbati- 
cal leaves and entering into in-service training 
programs. Again, however, it is difficult to see 
why the claim of the scientist-employee is 
more persuasive than that of the nonscientist 
employee. True, the scientist is working with 
a shifting, advancing technology, and his abil- 
ity to contribute depends upon his familiarity 


with new theories and scientific laboratory 
methods. But the CAF employee likewise be- 
comes a dull boy unless he is stimulated by 
exposure to new ideas and administrative 
methods. The branding of long-time civil 
servants as “deadwood” to be cleaned out in 
reorganizations fails to get to the core of the 
difficulty: namely, that no encouragement is 
offered to seasoned employees, particularly at 
the executive levels, to undergo intellectual 
reconditioning at least once or twice in the 
course of a career. 

There is little moral justification in this 
situation. It should be possible for promising 
federal executives to secure advanced educa- 
tion without suffering a personal loss. They 
should be able to retain their salaries for per- 
haps the duration of an internship in the 
climate of large-scale private enterprises where 
the problems of management are comparable 
to those of the federal departments. If the Lit- 
tauer experiment at Harvard seems good, the 
federal government might think about en- 
couraging staff members to retire to the uni- 
versities for a year by paying the difference be- 
tween the fellowship stipend and the employ- 
ee’s current salary. The concept of the Army 
War College, with its annual array of extra- 
ordinarily dazzling economic, political, and 
strategic experts and its interservice roster of 
outstanding students, should be evaluated and 
possibly duplicated so that promising civilian 
employees could be assigned each year with- 
out loss of salary or status in their depart- 
ments. 

The final demand of the scientist is that he 
be “freed from nonscientific work.” Here we 
have the rebellion against red tape. The scien- 
tist asks to be excused from the headaches of 
public administration, even as he seeks special 
privileges. The Steelman report found no 
ready answer for this problem, but took the 
occasion to defend administrative work as im- 
portant and necessary. It declared that “the 
scientific director must learn to use these func- 
tions skillfully, or he has failed in a major 
portion of his responsibilities as a laboratory 
director.” It would seem that until public ad- 
ministration as a profession can supply the 
needed types of civil servants to the labora- 
tories, the scientist will have to do his own 
administrative laundry. An intelligent per- 
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IV 


HE events associated with the first applica- 
‘Tden of atomic energy produced a stunning 
awareness of the role of the natural sciences in 
influencing the future course of human affairs. 
But natural scientists, generally speaking, are 
not the practicing architects of the social 
structure within which men and nations con- 
duct their relationships. True, they are not 
without a virile social conscience, as is clearly 
evident in the support which leading scientists 
have given to the concept of a world govern- 
ment. Their ideal is a better society, a world 
order which will permit them to broaden 
man’s knowledge of his environment with the 
assurance that he will not misuse his knowl- 
edge. The attainment of such a world order 
becomes a practical problem for the social sci- 
ences, and therein we perceive the essential 
unity of all science, natural and social. 

Yet, this unity of science is but grudgingly 
conceded, at least in our own country. During 
the legislative hearings on the national science 
foundation bills, the case for the inclusion of 
the social sciences was put forward and de- 
fended, in the main, by politicians and academ- 
icians in the social science fields. The natu- 
ral scientists were prepared to agree that the 
great problems of our times are soluble only 
in the realm of the social sciences, but they 
considered it another matter to inject the so- 
cial studies into the work of a science founda- 
tion. As President Compton of M.I.T. put it, 


It seems to me that the impact of the social sciences 
comes in under a very much bigger umbrella than 
a foundation of this sort. Everything in public 
opinion and the press hinges about that impact. I 
don’t think the additional gain that would come 
here would be very great. Also, I am somewhat 
suspicious of any group trying to set out a pro- 
gram of discovery of the facts of nature, as far as 
the fundamental science is concerned, on the basis 





specific inclusion of the social sciences in the 
various science foundation bills which came to 
a final vote. It is no mean task to decide, un. 
der the best conditions, what financial limits 
should be imposed upon research in the natu- 
ral sciences. What, then, would be the criteria 
for fixing the scope of research in the social 
sciences? Conceivably, a vigorous approach 
to the social sciences might actually dwarf the 
activities of a foundation in prosecuting the 
natural sciences. 

Moreover, there were graver risks in hitch- 
ing social studies to a national science founda- 
tion. Whose point of view would control the 
selection of research projects? In the field of 
economics, would impartial research in state 
socialism be accorded respectability and im- 
munity from legislative investigation? In the 
field of sociology, would a “civil rights report” 
wreck the science foundation? In the field of 
politics, would the poll tax or third-party 
question constitute fair game? In the field of 
public administration, would a favorable con- 
sideration of deficit financing as a benchmark 
of public policy bring down the roof? How 
free can federally sponsored “free research” be 
in the social sciences? No wonder that the 
natural scientists worried for their founda. 
tion! To include the social studies might have 
risked sporadic rioting around the founda- 
tion’s walls. We may grapple bravely with 
the problems of fluid dynamics, but we had 
better steer clear of the problems of social dy- 
namics! 

These difficulties are such that the advo 
cates of a stronger social science research pro- 
gram under federal auspices may do better to 
turn their hopes elsewhere. Should the initial 
step be in the direction of strengthening the 
existing activities of the federal government 
in the fields of the social studies? Already we 
are deeply committed to research in labor 
statistics, agricultural economics, home eco- 

* Hearings on Science Legislation (S. 1297 and Re. 
lated Bills), U. S. Senate, Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 1945, Part g, p. 631. 
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nomics, euucation, administrative manage- 
ment, fiscal policy, communications, trade 
practices, and international cooperation in 
economic, social, and cultural enterprises. It 
is a substantial if not integrated program in 
social science research. If Bush could charge 
that the federal government has no “national 
policy for science,” thinking only of the natu- 
ral sciences, and call for a science foundation 
to remedy this deficiency, surely the case is to 
be made with even greater cogency in the 
field of the social sciences. 


In an article such as this, which masquer- 
ades as a book review, one can attempt only to 
administer rough justice to an extremely com- 
plex and inadequately understood problem of 
public administration. The one clear conclu- 
sion which emerges is that the rise of scientific 
research as a major area of public policy calls 
for wide reflection and discussion of the at- 
tendant issues and an appraisal of the need 
for retooling our administrative workshop to 
achieve the streamlining demanded by the 
cohorts of scientific research. 
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William A. Jump 








his position of director of finance and 

budget officer of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on November 30, 1948, after forty- 
two years of service in the department, is an 
event that causes deep regret not only to his 
associates in the department but also to his 
host of friends in Washington, in the field 
service, and in the American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration. His career as a public 
servant is and will remain a symbol of devo- 
tion to the public interest. His letter of resig- 
nation and President Truman’s letter of ac- 
ceptance are public documents of such 
significance that they are reproduced in Public 
Administration Review as tokens of the high 
achievement of which the public service at its 
best is capable.! 


T retirement of William A. Jump from 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Washington, D. C. 


November 30, 1948 


Hon. Charles F. Brannan 
Secretary of Agriculture 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

When I last mentioned the subject of my 
retirement I had hoped to be able to remain 
on the job until after the first of the new year. 
During recent weeks, however, my physical 
condition has grown worse so rapidly that I 
now have no choice but to apply at once for 
disability retirement. 

After spending nearly 42 years in the De- 
partment I regret very much the necessity for 
leaving in such summary fashion. I had ex- 
pected to retire at 60, about 3 years hence, and 
always took it for granted that when that time 
came I would have the usual opportunity to 
say goodbye, individually and in person, to 
my many friends and associates in the Depart- 





*On January 22, 1949, subsequent to the writing of 
this paragraph, Mr. Jump passed away. 





ment. Since that is not now possible, I should 
like to take this opportunity, through you as 
the head of the Department, to say goodbye 
and to thank each and every one for their 
kindness and cooperation over the years. 
There are no finer folks anywhere than those 
who comprise the Department of Agriculture. 
I have the deepest personal affection for them 
and I am going to miss them very much in- 
deed. 

Among many other things that I should like 
to say at this time there is one more that | 
feel I must say. I would be either the most un- 
grateful, or the least discerning person in the 
world if I left without saying it. And that is 
that there is no finer place in America than 
the Department of Agriculture in which to 
grow up and spend a lifetime, as I have done. 
I feel that I have been most fortunate in havy- 
ing had that privilege. 

Not a week passes, even after all these years, 
that I am not stimulated by some new and 
fresh evidence of the spirit of true public 
service that is the strong foundation of the 
Department of Agriculture. Somehow, and in 
some way, the fact that from the beginning 
the Department has existed for the sole pur- 
pose of making life in America a_ better, 
richer and fuller experience, has resulted in 
an honest, vigorous and intensely realistic 
public service concept on the part of the staff 
of the Department, high and low, that is truly 
remarkable. This makes the Department a 
most stimulating and inspiring place in which 
to work. A member of the Department of Ag- 
riculture does not have the feeling that he is 
just helping to turn the wheels that make a 
large organization work; he feels he is a part- 
ner in a great enterprise. That has been my 
experience for 42 years. I know it is the ex- 
perience of countless others in the Depart- 
ment who could not be tempted to work any- 
where else. This institutional appreciation is a 
priceless asset. It could not be created by the 
use of money or by any of the modern meth- 
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ods of building a so-called “esprit de corps,” 
as important and desirable as that may be. 

Of course, some will say that these are 
merely the enthusiastic, or over-enthusiastic, 
observations of a person who has spent his 
lifetime within the walls of the USDA. I ad- 
mit to some vulnerability on that score and 
have tried all the more, therefore, to be ob- 
jective about the Department. I would be the 
first one to admit or even assert that the De- 
partment is not perfect. There is no danger 
of this, but if it ever gets to be perfect it will 
become so self-centered as to be of little use as 
a public service institution. For many years 
my work has involved extensive and varied 
external relationships, both public and _pri- 
vate. I have kept my eyes and ears open. The 
net result is that I am more deeply convinced 
than ever that in the USDA we have some- 
thing quite unusual, whether measured by 
public or private standards. 

We have become so accustomed to all this 
that sometimes it appears that we just take it 
for granted. But, as everyone knows, tradi- 
tions have to be kept alive and passed for- 
ward. We are not static, which I think is very 
good since nothing would be more objection- 
able than an insulated or too highly inbred 
bureaucracy. Heads of the Department, bu- 
reau heads, and the personnel at large come 
and go. Even bureaus come and go as the 
cycle of organization and reorganization keeps 
in motion. It is noteworthy that regardless of 
the scope and degree of such changes and the 
strain they sometimes impose the traditions 
and ideals of the Department at large are kept 
alive by recognition by the officers and person- 
nel generally of these great intangibles among 
our institutional assets and determination and 
eternal vigilance to keep it so from genera- 
tion to generation. That is why I feel impelled 
to mention the traditions and public service 
ideals of the Department as one of the out- 
standing impressions I have at the close of a 
lifetime of sharing in this good and wholesome 
atmosphere. 

In building such a valuable institutional 
tradition over the years the Department has 
had great help from the existence of certain 
characteristics or factors that have a bearing 
on all that it does. The relative virtue we have 


attained, it seems to me, has been tremen- 
dously influenced by some of these. No two 
people would agree on a list of such factors 
but some that I have seemed to see quite 
clearly are: 

The impact of research on the character of 
the Department. The existence from the be- 
ginning of research and experimentation as 
the basic function of the Department has in- 
stilled a general respect for the eternal quest 
for the truth and a corresponding skepticism 
and scorn for sham, half-truth, conclusions 
not supported by facts, and so on. 

The practice of maintaining the closest pos- 
sible contact with the people themselves and 
their elected representatives in Congress in de- 
termining what constitutes sound policy and 
program at any given time. This has resulted 
in the desirable situation where there is no 
such thing in fact as a Department of Agri- 
culture Program. For convenience, we refer to 
“USDA programs,” but over the years I sense 
that we have learned that the people's pro- 
grams are the only ones that have a sound 
and lasting place in a democracy. Occasion- 
ally, the Department pushes forward more 
rapidly than some people believe justified. 
This is desirable evidence of dynamic and 
progressive leadership arising out of our pub- 
lic service concept. When the shakedown oc- 
curs we know the actual programs will and 
must be those the people want and support. 

The collaborative and cooperative process. 
The great connectionalism (I know about 
the word “nexus” but it’s too simple a word 
to do justice to agricultural organization in 
the U.S.) in which the Department is involved 
with the land-grant colleges and other state 
agricultural departments and institutions, the 
farm organizations, the farmer committee sys- 
tems, the cooperatives, the agricultural credit 
agencies, the industry and trade groups, the 
Congressional committees, and so on, has de- 
veloped a philosophy of collaboration and co- 
operation that has made an imprint on the 
Department and its methods of thought and 
action that is unique in Government. While 
fulfilling the obligations of this vast and in- 
tricate pattern of relationships is burdensome 
at times, the results have made the United 
States the envy of the world where food and 
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agriculture are concerned. A by-product is 
that the Department has been saved from be- 
coming arrogant, self-sufficient, smug and too 
satisfied with itself. These are alleged to be 
common sins of bureaucracy. I say “alleged” 
because they are not nearly so prevalent as 
some would have the public believe and per- 
sonally I don’t believe they exist in Govern- 
ment in as great degree as in private enter- 
prise. While some, of course, say we have 
these sins (and doubtless we do, in spots, for 
temporary periods), I believe we have largely 
avoided the pattern of officialdom they sug- 
gest because we are, and must be, a part of 
this vast agricultural connectionalism. 

The democratic process in internal adminis- 
tration. Arising, I believe, out of some of the 
factors mentioned above, the Department is 
distinctive in its practice of collaboration and 
cooperation in the development of policies 
and methods of internal administration and 
operation. This contributes tremendously to 
making the Department a wonderful place in 
which to work. I do not know of any place in 
the world where an arbitrary or unsound ad- 
ministrative policy or practice has less chance 
of survival than in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Department also has been blessed 
throughout its history by high-grade leader- 
ship at the top. I have worked under eleven 
Secretaries of Agriculture, including the pres- 
ent Secretary, and every one of them has dedi- 
cated himself to the highest possible standards 
of public service. For years I have advanced 
the theory that “God looks out for the De- 
partment of Agriculture” in this respect. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains that we 
have never had other than able men who un- 
derstood and believed in the public service 
concept as Secretaries of Agriculture. That 
has been a big factor in maintaining the high 
character of the Department, both externally 
and internally. 

It is a source of deep regret to me that I 
will not have the privilege of serving with you 
personally in the years ahead. I have always 
enjoyed working with you. Particularly, I have 
admired your courage and vigorous and con- 
sistent championing of the principles of pub- 
lic welfare, fairness and justice as applied to 
Government policies and programs. I wish 


you happiness and every success in your lead. 
ership in American agriculture as well as in 
the Department internally and I have no 
doubt you are going to continue to have an 
interesting and satisfying experience. 

I appreciate all of the consideration which 
has been shown to me and will always be tre. 
mendously interested in what you and the 
Department of Agriculture are doing. 

With warm personal regards, 


Sincerely, 
/s/ W. A. Jump 
Director of Finance 


THe Wuire House 
Washington 


December 21, 1948 
My dear Mr. Jump: 

I have received with a sense of deep loss the 
word that you are retiring from the govern- 
ment service. Few public servants have earned 
a rest as much as you have, and I send you 
every good wish as you relinquish your duties 
as Director of Finance and Budget Officer of 
the Department of Agriculture. In addition to 
my personal relationship with you, for which 
I shall always be grateful, I know that I speak 
for hundreds of others when I say that your 
retirement will create a void which will be 
hard to fill. 

However, you have become a symbol of 
such a high standard of public service that we 
cannot think of your retirement as ending 
your career. Your example of selfless effort to 
improve public administration has blazed a 
wide and clear trail which is already being fol- 
lowed by many of your associates and will be 
followed by many others for a long time. 

You carry with you the good wishes of your 
co-workers. It is a privilege and a pleasure to 
extend to you the thanks of the government 
which you have served through more than 
four decades with such self sacrificing devo 
tion and fidelity. 


Very sincerely yours, 
/s/_ Harry S. Truman 
W. A. Jump, Esq., 
$247 Patterson Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
Alabama 


The Alabama Chapter of the Society con- 
tinues this year to issue a monthly news letter 
which is currently in volume 8. The news let- 
ter reports a wide variety of administrative 
developments of interest to government per- 
sonnel and students of public administration. 


California—Southern California 


The Southern California Chapter of ASPA 
is cooperating this year with the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Chapter of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management in a business and 
government series. The second meeting in this 
series, held December 15, was a panel discus- 
sion of “Yardsticks of Performance with Em- 
phasis on Getting Things Done.” Members of 
the panel were Paul Hopkins, methods man- 
ager for Sears Roebuck, industry representa- 
tive; Gordon Bain, executive officer, Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, government represent- 
ative; and Garrett Breckenridge, assistant di- 
rector, Los Angeles County Division of Ad- 
ministrative Research, chairman. 


California—University of California (Berkeley) 

At the conclusion of the two-day Govern- 
ment Management Conference sponsored by 
the Pacific Coast Federal Regional Council in 
San Francisco on Nov. 18-19, the University 
of California Chapter of the Society held an 
evening meeting November 19 at the home of 
Professor Joseph P. Harris. Chapter President 
William F. Larsen introduced the following 


guests: J. W. Rupley, chief field representa- 
tive of the U. S. Bureau of the Budget in San 
Francisco, and Patterson H. French, assistant 
to the director, U. S. Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. More than forty members 
and their guests heard Mr. French speak on 
“Current Developments in Federal Admin- 
istration.” A discussion period followed the 
address. There was also discussion of the role 
of the chapter in sponsoring public adminis- 
tration meetings of particular interest to grad- 
uate students about to enter the field profes- 
sionally. 

The chapter held a regularly scheduled 
meeting December 10 at the home of Profes- 
sor Samuel C. May. The chapter president, 
W. F. Larsen, read President Corson’s most 
recent letter to the local chapters and urged 
support for the membership drive. Plans were 
made for another joint meeting to be held 
early in February with the San Francisco Bay 
Area Chapter of the Society upon invitation 
of Philip Berger, president. 

The speaker at the meeting was John Mc- 
Farland, manager, control division, East Bay 
Municipal Utility District of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, who spoke on the “Use of a Control 
Department Staff as an Aid to Top Manage- 
ment.” The speaker contrasted his present 
duties in a public agency with his previous 
responsibilities in a private industry. The 
general discussion centered around the ad- 
ministrative problems peculiar to public 
agencies and the opportunities for college- 
trained persons in general administrative 
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work. The meeting took occasion to observe 
the virthday of Professor May with an ap- 
propriate ceremony. 


Colorado—Boulder 


The Colorado Chapter met on the Univer- 
sity of Colorado campus, October 26, to hear 
Clarence L. Edwards, director, Region 13, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Denver, speak 
on “University Training for the Public Serv- 
ice.”” About fifty persons attended. 

Jack Londen, county clerk and recorder of 
Boulder County, spoke to the group on De- 
cember 8 on “The County Clerk's Office—Its 
Functions and How It Is Administered.” 


Connecticut 


At its annual meeting on December 13 the 
Connecticut Chapter elected officers for the 
new year as follows: President—Arthur L. 
Knoblauch, professor of education adminis- 
tration, University of Connecticut; Vice Prest- 
dent—Hubert W. Stone, director, municipal 
consulting service, Connecticut Public Ex- 
penditure Council, Inc.; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Wilbur R. Griswold; Directors—Julian H. 
Orr, James B. Lowell, and W. A. D. Wurts. 

There were twenty-eight persons in attend- 
ance at the meeting to hear John S. Sly, direc- 
tor of Princeton Surveys, speak on “Some 
Observations on Citizens’ Influence on Public 
Policy.” He stated some of the basic consider- 
ations vital to effective citizen participation in 
government which daily is becoming more 
complex. There was also a discussion period 
centering around the subject of taxation. Dr. 
Sly is now serving as staff consultant to the 
Connecticut Special Tax Study Commission. 


District of Columbia 

At its November dinner meeting the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Chapter heard a panel discus- 
sion of “The Administration of the European 
Recovery Program” by the following: Alvin 
Roseman (chairman), chief, international ac- 
tivities branch, Bureau of the Budget; Tyler 
Wood, assistant to the deputy director, ECA; 
William Phillips, acting coordinator of for- 
eign aid programs, State Department; and 
Frederick Strauss, chief, European branch, of- 


fice of international trade, Department of 
Commerce. 

At its dinner meeting, December 8, the 
chapter heard Seth Richardson, chairman, 
Federal Employees Loyalty Board, discuss 
“The Federal Employees Loyalty Program.” 


Georgia 


The Georgia Chapter held a dinner meet. 
ing at the Emory University cafeteria on De. 
cember 7. The business manager of Emory 
University, Mr. Emmerick, spoke on the clas. 
sification and wage plan recently adopted by 
Emory University, and A. E. Fuller, manager 
of Fulton County, spoke on the practical ap. 
plication of certain aspects of public admin. 
istration to county government. 


Hawaii 

At a meeting held in December Marshall 
Dawson of the Department of Labor spoke on 
“Impressions of Public Administration in 
Japan.” 


Chicago 

The Chicago, Roosevelt College, and Uni- 
versity of Chicago chapters joined in a meet- 
ing December 9, at Roosevelt College, to re- 
ceive the greetings of John J. Corson and hear 
him speak on contrasts in public and private 
administration. Mr. Corson met with the Uni- 
versity Chicago Chapter at lunch at the Quad- 
rangle Club December 10. 


Kentucky 


The Kentucky Chapter held a dinner meet- 
ing October 14 at the Southern Hotel, Frank- 
fort, followed by a round table discussion of 
“The Legislators’ View of Public Administra- 
tion.” Participants were Henry Ward, commis- 
sioner of conservation and former state senator 
and representative; A. Y. Lloyd, executive di- 
rector, Legislative Research Commission and 
former commissioner of the Welfare Depart- 
ment; and Hon. John Y. Brown, former Con- 
gressman and speaker of the Kentucky House 
of Representatives. 

At its monthly dinner meeting November 9, 
at the Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, the topic 
for discussion was “The Possible Role of the 
Payroll Tax in Kentucky City Finance.” Par- 
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ticipating, among others, in the panel discus- 
sion were Mayor Charles Farnsley, Louisville, 
and Edward H. Dieruf, assistant secretary, 
Kentucky Chamber of Commerce. 

At the meeting December 14, at the Capitol 
Hotel, Frankfort, the discussion was of “The 
Problem of Recruiting for the Public Serv- 
ice.” Panel participants were John C. Ross, 
chief inspector, Region 6, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Cincinnati; L. Felix Joyner, 
budget analyst, State Finance Department; 
and Mrs. Carol Wedekind Dowell, instructor 
in political science, University of Louisville. 

At this meeting chapter officers for 1949 
were elected as follows: President—Clifford 
Barnes, director of the budget, State Depart- 
ment of Finance; Vice President—Vera Briscoe, 
research associate, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, University of Kentucky; Second Vice 
President—Hal Williams, assistant attorney 
general, State Department of Revenue; Pro- 
gram Chairman—William G. Herzel, director 
of research, State Department of Revenue; 
Assistant Program Chairman—Lea Pardue, re- 
search analyst, Department of Revenue; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer—Mrs. Alva Clutts, Depart- 
ment of Finance. 


Maryland 


The first regular meeting of the Maryland 
Chapter was held November 4 at the North- 
way Apartment Hotel. Following dinner, Jack 
Simons, acting chairman, called the meeting 
to order and introduced the fifty-five persons 
present to one another. Robert Brown then 
reported on the proposed constitution for the 
chapter. The acting chairman announced the 
appointment of the following to serve on the 
nominating committee: V. O. Key, Jr., Carl 
Everstine, and Joseph M. Ray, chairman. 
Elwyn Mauck, acting program chairman, de- 
scribed program plans for the chapter and in- 
troduced Joseph McCusker, chief deputy 
comptroller of the State of Maryland, who 
gave Governor Lane’s greetings to the new 
organization, and Carl Everstine, who ex- 
pressed Mayor D’Alessandro’s regrets for his 
absence and his wishes for the success of the 
chapter. The principal speaker was John J. 
Corson, who discussed the work and aims of 
the Society and its place in improving the ad- 


ministration of public agencies, federal, state, 
and local. 

At the second meeting of the chapter, De- 
cember 9, at the St. Charles Restaurant, forty- 
nine persons were present. The chapter 
adopted a constitution and elected officers as 
follows: President—Jack Simons, administra- 
tive analyst, Federal Security Agency; Vice 
President—Elwyn A. Mauck, director, State 
Fiscal Research Bureau; Council—Horace 
Flack, director, Department of Legislative 
Reference; Margaret Frank, chief personnel 
examiner, Office of the State Employment 
Commissioner; and Robert T. Brown, chief, 
organization and methods section, Veterans 
Administration (Baltimore). 

The speaker of the evening was Horace 
Flack who gave an informal talk on “Prob- 
lems of Governmental Organization and Re- 
organization,” drawing upon his long experi- 
ence in governmental affairs in Maryland for 
illustrations of some of the administrative 
problems which arise as the result of particu- 
lar organizational setups. 


Massachusetts 


At a meeting at Littauer Center, Harvard 
University, November 14, Richard A. Atkins, 
Boston Municipal Research Bureau, currently 
director, Syracuse Governmental Research Bu- 
reau, Inc., addressed a group of thirty-five on 
“Some Afterthoughts on the City of Boston 
upon a Decade and a Half of Municipal Re- 
search.” He presented an analysis of Boston's 
strengths and weaknesses and discussed at 
length some of the problems of Metropolitan 
Boston. Henry Shattuck, president of the 
chapter, has appointed Lashley G. Harvey, 
acting chairman, Department of Government, 
Boston University, as secretary-treasurer to re- 
place Mr. Atkins. 


Michigan—Detroit 


The Detroit Chapter met December g at the 
Belcrest Hotel to hear a talk by George Ed- 
wards, president of the Detroit Common 
Council, on “The Role of the Legislative 
Body in a Municipality” with particular em- 
phasis on the relations between the executive 
and legislative branches of the city govern- 
ment. 
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Michigan—University of Michigan 

On November 3, W. Brooke Graves, chief 
of the state law section, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress spoke at the 
monthly evening social seminar of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Chapter on “Obstacles to 
a Career Service in the Federal Government.” 

At a meeting of the chapter on December 1 
the speaker was Floyd M. Jennings, planning 
director, Grand Rapids, Michigan, who dis- 
cussed some of the problems faced today by a 
city planner. 

The chapter is publishing a mimeographed 
Newsletter to Graduates which reports the 
news of the public administration program at 
the university and items on the activities of 
graduates of the program. 

The chapter has a weekly coffee hour and 
the male members of the chapter have formed 
a team and joined in the graduate men’s in- 
tramural volleyball tournament. 


New Jersey 


Approximately forty members of the chap- 
ter attended a dinner meeting at the Nassau 
Tavern, Princeton, October 14. The speaker 
of the evening was Lady Shena D. Simon, who 
discussed “Local Government in England,” 
giving special attention to the problem of how 
best to equate centralization and decentral- 
ization. At a business meeting following the 
discussion the following officers for 1948-49 
were elected: President—Sanford Bates, com- 
missioner of institutions and agencies, State of 
New Jersey; Vice President—General Otto 
Nelson, vice president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company; Council—John Bebout, 
National Municipal League, and Marver 
Bernstein, Department of Politics, Princeton 
University. 


New York—Capital District 


On November g some one hundred persons 
heard John J. Corson discuss differences in 
responsibilities of public and private admin- 
istrators and the relative costs of administra- 
tion. 

The meeting of December 14 was concerned 
with “The Administration of a Records Pro- 
gram” with the following speakers: Hugh 





Flick, senior state archivist, formerly, chief oj 
the records branch, War Department, moder. 
ator; Emmett J. Leahey, managing director, 
National Records Management Council, New 
York City, and consultant in records manage. 
ment to the Hoover Commission; Charles F, 
Gosnell, state librarian; Edward D. Igoe, ad. 
ministrative finance officer, Department of 
Taxation and Finance; and George Mikel. 
bank, associate examiner of methods and pro. 
cedures, Division of Placement and Unen. 
ployment Insurance. 

The Capital District Chapter in August, 
1948, published Notes on Public Administra. 
tion, a 51-page mimeographed summary of the 
discussions of the monthly chapter meetings 
during the 1947-48 program year. In addition 
to the summary there is given for each session 
its discussion guide and list of speakers. 


New York—Metropolitan Area 


The Metropolitan Chapter met at dinner 
in the Hunter College Faculty dining room on 
October 27. Walter Gellhorn, professor of ad- 
ministrative law, Columbia University Law 
School, and a member of the Council of the 
Society, talked on the loyalty review program 
of the federal government. Discussion from 
the floor was led by John Kirkland Clark of 
the Loyalty Review Beard. Approximately 
fifty-five people attended the session. 


North Carolina—University of North Carolina 


Dr. Dorothy C. Adkins, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of North Carolina, 
formerly chief of the test development unit of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission, discussed 
“Testing Problems in the Public Service” at 
the October meeting of the University of 
North Carolina Chapter. 

The following officers were elected at this 
meeting: President—Randy Hamilton, instruc- 
tor, political science department, and gradu- 
ate student in the planning department; Vice 
President—Hubert Marshall, part-time in- 
structor and graduate student in political sci- 
ence; Directors—Arthur E. Fink, director, 
School of Social Work; Dr. E. G. McGavran, 
dean, School of Public Health; and Donald 
Hayman, Institute of Government. 
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Ohio—Cleveland 


The Cleveland Chapter is continuing in 
1948-49 the monthly meetings begun last 
spring. Two meetings in the 1947-48 program 
year have not been reported in this section. 
On April 21, there was a panel discussion of 
“Should the Closed Back Door Policy Prevail 
in the Administration of the Merit System?” 
Members of the panel were: Thomas Burke, 
mayor of Cleveland; Andrew Pangrace, attor- 
ney at law; F. Robert Meier, U. S. Navy De- 
partment; and Robert C. Sampson, personnel 
department, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 
On June 2 there was discussion of “Evaluat- 
ing Employee Performance” with the follow- 
ing panel: George Trundle, Trundle Engi- 
neering Company; Donald C. Hyde, general 
manager, Cleveland Transit System; and 
Donald A. Messmer, branch manager, Social 
Security Board. 

The first meeting in the 1948-49 program 
year was held October 6 and opened a series 
on problems of governmental organization 
and reorganization at the local, state, and na- 
tional levels. At this meeting Ernest J. Bohn, 
director, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority, spoke on major problems of metro- 
politan government. At the meeting of No- 
vember 3, Proctor Noyes, director, Regional 
Planning Commission, led a discussion of 
“Voluntary Coordination in the Metropolitan 
Area.” On December 15, there was a panel dis- 
cussion on the question “Are Metropolitan 
Authorities the Answer to Metropolitan Prob- 
lems?” The panel consisted of John F. Curry, 
member, Board of Cuyahoga County Com- 
missioners; J. Gordon McKay, tax consultant; 
State Senator Howard M. Metzenbaum; Rob- 
ert J. Shoup, legal counsel, Cleveland Transit 
System; William A. Stinchcomb, director, Met- 
ropolitan Park Board; and James R. Watson, 
Department of Political Science, Western Re- 
serve University. 


Oregon 


On October 5, Colonel William Whipple, 
Corps of Army Engineers, Portland District, 
gave a preview of the comprehensive plan 
newly developed by the Engineers for the con- 
trol and use of water in the Columbia River 
System. On December 9, Deane Seegar, city 


manager of Eugene, and Ormond Bean, com- 
missioner-elect of Portland, discussed the re 
lationships of career man and politician. This 
meeting led to a resolution by the chapter to 
investigate how it might contribute to wider 
public understanding of the important part 
that both career men and politicians play in 
making our local governments work. 


Pennsylvania—Philadelphia Regional 


At the first meeting of the 1948-49 program 
year seventy-five members heard Colonel Saw- 
yer, executive director, Committee of Fifteen, 
which is investigating every part of Philadel- 
phia’s government, advocate a bureau of ad- 
ministrative management for the city. At the 
second meeting of the year, Professor Robert 
B. Mitchell, Columbia University, formerly 
executive director of the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission, discussed “How Line 
Administrators May Contribute to City Plan- 
ning.” 

Chapter officers for 1948-49 are: President— 
James C. Charlesworth, professor of political 
science and assistant director, Institute of 
Local and State Government, University of 
Pennsylvania; Vice President—Dudley T. 
Corning, chief, Bureau of Highways and 
Street Cleaning, Philadelphia; Directors--Ray- 
mond Jacobson, chief, third regional classifi- 
cation division, U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion; Raymond S. Male, director of personnel, 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, New 
Jersey; Robert E. Quin, assistant manager, 
Lansdowne Borough, Pennsylvania; and Ray- 
mond S. Short, associate professor of political 
science, Temple University. 


Utah 


At a meeting November 4, fifteen persons 
engaged in a luncheon round table discussion 
of the election, considering (1) why the polls 
went wrong and (2) why the people voted the 
way they did. 

At the November 4 meeting the following 
officers were elected: President—H. Byron 
Mock, regional administration, Bureau of 
Land Management; Vice President—Dilworth 
Walker, University of Utah; Board of Direc- 
tors—C. A. Grant, executive secretary, Utab 
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State Association of County Officials; H. R. 
Pearson, director, Utah Foundation; Thomas 
Thorsen, associate professor, University of 
Utah; and Frank H. Jonas, University of 
Utah. LeRay S. Howell, merit system super- 
visor for the State of Utah, was appointed 
secretary-treasurer. 

At a meeting on December 9, Thomas W. 
Thorsen, Institute of Government, talked on 
“City Manager Cities in Utah, 1948.”" Sixteen 
persons were in attendance. 


Virginia—Charlottesville-Albemarle 


The chapter held a joint meeting with the 
Political Science Conference of the Univer- 
sity December 8 at which Don K. Price, associ- 
ate director, Public Administration Clearing 
House, discussed “The Presidency: Constitu- 
tional Effects of Administrative Development.” 

Barbara Stuhler, who was secretary-treasurer 
of the chapter, left in September to accept a 
position with the Minnesota League of 
Women Voters. Chester W. Bain, graduate 
student in political science at the University 
of Virginia, has become secretary-treasurer. 


Wisconsin—Madison 

The Madison Chapter has scheduled six 
dinner meetings for the year 1948-49. The 
first of these, held October 28, heard M. G. 
Toepel, executive secretary of the Committee 
on the Improvement of the Educational Sys- 
tem in Wisconsin, discuss “The Administra- 





tive Reorganization of the Educational Sys. 
tem as Contemplated in the Temporary 
Proposals of the Committee.” The second 
meeting, held November 18, brought together 
twenty-four persons to hear Leonard Krueger, 
city assessor, speak on “The Significance oj 
Present Policies of Tax Exemptions in the 
City of Madison.” 


Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Chapter has adopted a 
policy of holding alternate dinner and non. 
dinner meetings in 1948-49. At the first meet 
ing of the year, September 14, Joseph E. Bald. 
win, director of public welfare, Milwaukee 
County, president of the American Public 
Welfare Association, discussed “Organization 
and Administration of a Department.” At a 
meeting October 21 there was discussion of 
“Working Relationships between Line and 
Staff Officials,” with Richard Harter, admin- 
istrative analyst, County Civil Service Com- 
mission, and Ralph Renzel, Veterans Admin- 
istration regional office, as discussion leaders. 
On December 16 there was a panel discussion 
of “The Administration of Recreational Ac 
tivities in the Milwaukee Metropolitan Area” 
by Donald B. Dyer, recreational department, 
Board of School Directors; Sam Basan, direc. 
tor of recreation, Milwaukee County Park 
Commission; and Charles D. Goff, professor 
of political science, University of Wisconsin 
in Milwaukee, moderator. 
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will keep you up-to-date on the great new develop- 
ments which are taking place in British Government 
today. 


“This admirable Journal contains numerous articles on the theory of 
administration by British and Continental authors which should be read 
currently by all serious students.” —Dr. Harvey Walker. 


® Published quarterly. Annual subscription £1. Post 
free. 


* Complete files from 1923 can be supplied. Details 
on request. 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
18 Ashley Place, London, S.W. 1 
England 














ELEMENTS of PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Edited by FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX 


This notable text covers the whole field of public administration with a new 
approach that gives students a mature understanding of its role in govern- 
ment. It places the student in the current scene, explaining the fundamental 
problems in the administrative process within the context of our political 
system. 


The authors—James W. Fesler, George A. Graham, John D. Millett, Wallace 
S. Sayre, and others—are political scientists with administrative experience 
in Washington. Their contributions were skillfully coordinated by Editor 
Morstein Marx to produce this comprehensive, thoroughly integrated text. 


Published 1946 637 pages 6" x9” 


Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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Full Professorship Available 


NATURE OF THE POSITION 


(1) Responsibility for the development and administration of a public administration 
program; (2) Promotion of evening session courses in public administration, especially by 
identifying needs in the New York area for graduate, post-entry, in-service, and special- 
ized pre-entry training and education for public employees and by working out ar- 
rangements whereby college facilities may be used to provide the necessary education 
and training; (3) Teaching of undergraduate and graduate courses conforming to the 
interests and background of the appointee. 


DESIRABLE QUALIFICATIONS 
(1) Extensive contacts among public administrators, useful for the placement of grad- 
uates and for the successful creation and administration of a specialized program of 
training and education in public administration; (2) Experience in important posts in the 
public service; (3) Graduate training in social science, preferably political science. Ph.D. 
in political science desirable, but not indispensable; (4) Experience in college teaching, 
preferably with some administrative responsibilities as well. 


COMPENSATION AND OTHER DATA 
1. Annual salary up to about $10,000. for day and extension work. 
2. Six-hour day-session teaching schedule. 
3. Location: New York City. Qualified persons are invited to write to Box A, American 
Society for Public Administration. Letters will be transmitted unopened to university re- 
cruiting officer. 
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social sciences and the professions 
Public Administration Review 


administrative techniques 


federal, state, and local 
publication of the quarterly journal 


educators and students in the 
others concerned with improving 


public officials 
research workers 


consultants 
encouragement of local chapters to 


further the exchange of experiences 
and ideas pertinent to public adminis- 


tration’ 
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An organization of men and women 
interested in advancing the science of 





public administration— 
conduct of annual meeting 


Major activities: 











